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PREFACE. 



This little book was suggested to me by the many 
pleasant rambles I have had with little folks of 
all ages in country lanes and fields, and the desire 
I have noticed even in the youngest mind to 
know something more about the pretty flowers 
which they loved to gather than the bare names 
by which they are called. I .cannot think, as 
some say they do, that a further acquaintance 
with the structure and habits of a plant destroys 
its poetical associations or detracts from the love 
of its beauty. Each part of a flower is in itself 
beautiful and curious; and those who know how 
skilfully and wonderfully these parts are adapted 
to the purposes for which they are made, surely 
add to the sense of beauty, to which every child 
with a healthy mind is alive, an intelligent under- 
standing of the reasons for this perfect adaptation 
and beauty, which rather increases than diminishes 
the pleasure with which every flower is regarded 
and cherished by the lover of nature. I do not 
desire or pretend to teach botany in these pages; 
but I wish to excite so much interest in what is 
to be learnt about plants in the minds of my little 
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8 Pre/ace and Dedication. 

readers, that they may, as they grow older, study 
botany for themselves, with the aid of any one of 
the many good elementary guides that now exist. 
I have, however, endeavoured to avoid stating 
anything as to botanical facts which is incorrect, 
or would have to be unlearned as the inquiry and 
study which I hope to excite progresses. I have 
only ventured to suggest much that is very inter- 
esting in the study of plants, leaving the details 
to future time and better guidance than mine. I 
am greatly indebted to my friend. Professor 
Lawson, of the University of Oxford, for many 
kindly hints during the preparation of these pages. 
I may congratulate myself and my little friends 
on the assistance of one so well able to maintain a 
high place for our favourite pursuit in the studies 
of advanced students, who were once little boys 
themselves, perhaps asking simple questions and 
wanting familiar and easy answers such as I have 
tried to give to my little friends Henry and Alice, 
both of whom live in country homes, where the 
flowers grow, the birds sing, and where they will 
find it pleasant and good to try and learn all they 
can about the beautiful things which are around 
them, be they flowers, trees, insects, or birds. 
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' No soiiny gleam awakes the trees. 
Nor dare the tender flow'rets show 
Their bosoms to th' uncertain glow/ 

Chrisiian Year. 
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SOME JANUARY FLOWERS. 

YELLOW CORSE. 
GREEN HELLEBORE. 
GROUNDSEL. 
CHICKWEED. 
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TALKS ABOUT PLANTS. 



CHAPTER L 



HOW TO KNOW A PLANT. 



HENRY. — No more walks in the fields 
now, dear Granny, for they are covered 
with snow, and only little bits of grass peep 
up, which are so cold and wet that Nurse 
doesn't like me to fill my basket with them, as 
I used to do with the pretty flowers when 
you were here before. So now we can't have 
our ' talks ' about them as we did then. What 
shall we do ? 

Granny. — I think we can find plenty to talk 
about, Harry, even without fresh living flowers; 
for see, I have brought with me a portfolio 
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full of the flowers you and I found together 
last summer, dried and named, and ready to 
remind us of our nice walks in the summer 
that is past. Then there is yet a great deal 
left for us that is not covered with snow about 
which you want to learn. There are many 
leaves of different kinds about which I can 
tell you something. Then there are those 
pretty little mosses that grow on the old walls ; 
and see on this bit of stick which you brought 
me to-day, there are growing two tiny living 
plants called lichens. With my large magni- 
fying glass you can see how beautiful they 
are, though so tiny ; you may fancy they are 
only grey or greenish dust till you examine 
them. Then, Harry, I want to be sure that 
you have not forgotten what I told you in 
the summer about the names and the parts of 
plants, so we will go over it all again; and 
if we can't find a real live flower to explain, 
we will use one of these dried ones out of the 
portfolio. I want you very much to learn to 
know a flower when you see it growing, to be 



Families of Plants. i^ 

able to call it by its right name, and to know, 
if possible, what family it belongs to» 

Henry. — Family! Grandmamma? Why, 
plants don't belong to families, do they ? Only 
children do that 

Granny. — Oh, yes, my boy ; plants, and 
animals too, are divided into families or 
groups, of kinds or sorts that most resemble 
each other in some one or more of their parts. 
These families are again divided into those 
that are most alike in many respects, and 
these again into such as are almost exactly 
the same. I think I can make it plain to you. 
There are people called Smith or Jones all 
over England ; these are the family of Smith 
or Jones. But there are some of this large 
family who call themselves Dewsmiths or Fitz- 
jones, and have all of them funny snub noses 
or frizzy hair. These form a genus of the 
family of Jones or Smith. Then in this genus 
we find some who are called Henry, and have 
red frizzy hair and blue eyes ; and others who 
are called Mary, and have brown eyes and 
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dark frizzy hair, and so on. These are species 
of the genus Fitzjones or Dewsmith, of the 
family Smith or Jones. If we divided people 
into groups as we do plants and animals, this 
is the way we might go to work. Persons 
who study plants and their parts and habits 
are called Botanists, and it is very convenient 
that all botanists should know the same plant 
by the same name all over the world, so that 
there have been several attempts to arrange 
the whole Vegetable Kingdom into classes 
and families; and in order that Englishmen, 
Germans, Frenchmen, and all other nations 
may understand each other, and talk and 
write about any plants they like without 
confusion, the names given to them are 
chiefly in Latin. 

Henry. — But, Granny, when I bring you a 
flower to ask its name, you don't tell me it in 
Latin. You call it crowfoot, or bluebell, or 
whatever it is. 

Granny. — Yes, Henry, because you have 
not yet learned anything more than the 
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common English names of flowers, just as a 
little French boy learns the common French 
names ; but I want you now to begin to learn 
something more, so that by and by, when you 
read about plants found in other countries, 
you may know to what families they belong, 
and how they are related to the common little 
flowers that grow by your own hedges ide. 
You would hardly believe that the enormous 
locust trees which grow in the South American 
forests, and are so large that fifteen Indians 
with outstretched arms can only just reach 
round the trunk of one of them, belong to 
the same family as the peas and beans of our 
garden; though they are of a very different 
genus and species, and it requires a great deal 
of thought and study to see exactly where 
they are alike. In order to understand it 
at all, you must know exactly what each part 
of a plant is called, and how the same part 
looks quite different in some flowers, and then 
I will see if I can explain to you how botanists 
have now decided to arrange all plants by 
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what is called the Natural System. At one 
time there was an artificial system of classing 
plants, invented and carried out by Linnaeus, 
a great Swedish botanist. He divided all 
plants into twenty-four classes, and these again 
into orders, and named them according to the 
number and position of their stamens and 
pistils ; — ^you will learn what these are presently. 
This manner of arranging plants is called the 
Linnaean or Artificial System, and is not now 
used so much as one that was invented after 
his death by a Frenchman named Jussieu, and 
which is called the Natural System. This was 
improved by another Frenchman named De 
CandoUe, and as nearly all botanists use this 
plan now in arranging plants, I will try and 
explain it to you, so that when you really 
study botany and want to read the writings of 
great men, you may know how to begin, and 
not have to unlearn anything I may have 
taught you as a little boy. I think you will 
see how Linnaeus invented the artificial system 
of classing plants, if you imagine that a number 
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of words are put together, as they are in a 
dictionary, merely because they all begin with 
the same letter of the alphabet, without any 
thought about their meaning or length, or 
anything else ; or suppose a number of animals 
all put together in a class because all their 
tails were of a certain length, no matter what 
were their habits or general appearance. This 
is something like the artificial system which 
the old botanists used. The natural system of 
Jussieu proceeds quite differently to arrange 
plants. It tells us to put together all those 
that in their general appearance and uses are 
most alike, and seem to be related to each 
other, not from the size of any one organ, or 
the number of its parts, but from their relation- 
ship to each other ; so that in order to do this, 
botanists have to search into the habits and 
ways and uses of each, plant, and put those 
together which are really and truly alike. 
You will see that if we were to put all animals 
together that had tails of the same length only, 
we might put a tiger and a dog, a cow and a 
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lion, together, whereas they are very different 
indeed, and only those should be classed to- 
gether that are alike in their habits and general 
appearance, such as the wolf and the dog, the 
tiger and the cat, the cow, the horse, and the 
sheep. So it is with plants. We find in one 
family plants that look different in some 
respects, but have the same habits and uses 
and ways, so that even plants which look so 
unlike as the buttercup and the larkspur 
really belong to the same natural order of 
plants. 

Henry. — But, Grandmamma, I don't think 
I shall be able to find out much about 
the Latin names or relations of plants for 
a long time. I want to know what the parts 
of the flowers are called, and something about 
them as they grow. Let me fetch Alice, who 
loves flowers so much that I am sure she 
will like our talks. Here is a piece of wall- 
flower that grew under the greenhouse wall, 
and. so has come into flower much sooner than 
usual. I pulled it up by its root, as you said 
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plants were always best so for studying botany. 
WiU it do ? 

Granny. — ^Yes, Henry, very nicely, for its 
parts are very easily seen ; and it belongs to 
a very common family of plants, called the 
Cruciferae or cross-bearing family, because the 
four petals are placed in such a way as to 
resemble a Maltese cross. Perhaps, however, 
as it is winter time now, and we cannot 
find many plants even in sheltered places, 
we had better content ourselves to-day with 
examining this large root of buttercups, 
which I kept and dried in the summer, 
thinking we might like it in the winter. I 
am glad I pulled up the root too, though it 
was hard work to do so, for now here it is 
for us to talk about. 

Alice. — It is well. Grandmamma, that you 
dried a great many buttercup plants, for 
Henry says we must pull the flowers to 
pieces to learn the names of the little things 
inside. 

Granny. — In most plants we find there 
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is a root, a stem, leaves, flowers, and then 
fruit, and the forms of each are often very 
different See, these two 
roots are not the same 
at all. The root of the 
wallflower is all covered 
with little branches or 
fibres, which grow down 
**^5^*' into the ground and 

suck up moisture for the plant above, whilst 
the root of the buttercup is like a number 
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of little taper divisions with delicate points, 
sending out tender fibres. You may run 
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out, Henry, and pull up one snowdrop 
from the ground, and you will see another 
sort of root, a bulb, 
almost like a chest- 
nut, from which a 
great many little 
fibres grow when it is 
placed in the ground. 
The bulb is really 
part of the stem, out 
of which the fibres or 
rootlets grow. There 
are a great many 
instances of simple 
roots, which you will 
recollect, of different 
kinds : there is the 
potato, which is a 
tuber; the carrot and 
turnip, both of which are called tuberous roots, 
and perform the same offices for the plants 
which grow from them. These tuberous 
roots live in the ground all the winter, filled 
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with stores of nourishing food, and when 
the first spring sun warms the eartxi, the little 
feeding fibres begin to grow and feel about 
for moisture, and the young leaves begin to 
push their way into the light, and to form a 
stem. Some roots die away entirely in the 
winter, and then we have to put new plants 
into the ground, or seeds, and let them 
grow up into fresh plants, sending down new 
roots. 

Henry. — But, Grandmamma, those plants 
that live for many years, like big trees and 
bushes, their roots must be very large to keep 
them safely in the ground ! I recollect when 
the large tree was blown down last week in 
the avenue, and its roots were pulled out of 
the ground, the men who took it away said 
they couldn't make it stand firm again if we 
paid them anything, for its roots had twined 
in and out the earth so curiously that they 
held it down, and now that their network was 
broken, the tree could never stand upright 
again. So, you see, I have found out another 
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use of roots, besides sucking up food for the 
leaves and branches. 

Alice. — I once tried to grow a bean-stalk 
for myself, like Jack's in the fairy tale, and I 
put some beans cook gave to me in a flower- 
pot full of earth, and kept watering them ; but 
they were so long coming to the light that I 
dug them up to see, and there were the beans 
split open, and some long threads had grown 
down out of them, and a little white stem was 
coming up, with two curious little round leaves 
on it I think if I had left it alone I should 
have had a bean-stalk. 

Henry. — Why, Alice, how foolish you 
were ! Of course you would ; that is just the 
way Jack's bean-stalk grew when he upset 
his hat full of the beans he had sold his 
mother s cow for ; some fell into the ground 
and he never picked them up, and they grew 
in that manner as high as the clouds. 

Granny. — You can try the experiment, 
and see how the seeds burst open and begin 
to g^ow, without making your hands dirty by 
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t^'gging them out of the earth. See, I have a 
little packet of different sorts of seeds, beans, 
and peas, and wheat, and other things. If 
we put them into a saucer and cover them 
with a damp cloth, and then set the saucer in 
a warm room, they will 
soon begin to grow, and 
'/^\ you can watch the pro- 
) cess of growth going 
1 as it does when the 
beans are hidden in the 
earth ; and there are the 
two large fleshy leaves 
covering up and keep- 
ing warm the little baby 
plant, that is waiting to grow out of its 
coverings and start into life. These two 
leaves are called cotyledons. 

Henry.— And does this little stem, which 
Alice saw coming out of her bean, grow into 
a thick stalk, such as flowers live upon and 
branches hang from ? 

Granny.— Yes, every seed has a tendency 
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to send up this stem, just as it also sends down 
its root ; and stems produce buds. Stems have 
different habits : some grow straight up, like 
the wallflower and rose ; others run along the 
ground, like the ivy and the strawberry and 
others. There are several different sorts of 
stems, but you may always know stems 
from roots, even when covered over with 
earth, by their having buds on them. 
These little buds make leaves, which are 
sent out on each side of the stem. There 
are many kinds of leaves, as you know, but 
we will talk of them by and by, when the 
winter has gone, and they are peeping forth 
again from their stems. Here we have the 
dried buttercup leaf, however, and the wall- 
flower leaf ; see how different they are. But 
we must not stay now to examine them, for I 
want you to know the parts of a flower before 
the spring comes, and we find more flowers 
than we can carry in our walks. 

Henry. — See, Granny ! Alfred has been 
over the common on his way from school, and 
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has brought in a branch of that beautiful 
golden gorse which we saw long ago ; and I 
recollect you said that it was always there, 
and Nurse laughed and said, ' When gorse is 
out of bloom, kissing's out of season.' And 
here, too, is a daisy; so now we can throw 
away the dried buttercup, and talk about these 
nice, fresh, living flowers. 

Granny. — Not so fast, Henry. The 
flowers we get in the winter are so few that it 
is well to know how to preserve those we find 
in the summer ; and we may yet be glad of 
the dried buttercup to show us something, 
and indeed its parts are easier to understand 
and to see than those of the flower we have 
just got. However, we will take the flower 
of the gorse to begin with. 

Alice. — But here is the snowdrop, Grand- 
mamma, that we had for its bulb. The 
flower is so pretty, I should like to talk 
about that 

Granny. — Well, now, we will have both. 
Here is a snowdrop for each of you, and a 
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bit of yellow gorse. Now look at the flower 
of each, and see how different they are. The 
snowdrop, too, reminds me to tell you that 
there are two first great divisions in all plants. 
A very large number, and those that we see 
chiefly in our own country, are called Exogens. 
They all have veined or netted leaves, and stems 
or trunks that are usually filled up and not 
hollow in the middle, like the stem of the gorse 
or the trunk of an oak tree. The rest of the 
plants are called Endogens ; and they all have 
leaves like this snowdrop, with threads or 
veins which run by the side of each other, and 
you can easily tear them down into long shreds, 
because the veins do not cross over the leaves. 
Their stems are mostly hollow, or filled up 
with soft pith, and grow from the inside, whilst 
the exogens grow from the outside round 
and round. All grasses and palms are like 
this snowdrop, and like all lilies having hollow 
stems, however big they are, and leaves with- 
out network, but with straight veins. So 
you see that in some points you can even 
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now understand why the little snowdrop and 
the big palm in the large house at Kew are 
alike. They belong to the same first great 
division of the Vegetable Kingdom, — they are 
both endogens ; whilst the gorse and that oak 
tree in the avenue alike belong to the other, — 
they are both exogens. 

Alice. — I think I see a likeness between the 
flower of the gorse and the flower of peas and 
beans. Do they belong to the same family ? 

Granny. — Yes, dear, they do ; and you are 
right in seeing the likeness in their flowers. 
Most flowers have a more regular shape, and 
their coloured part is round and easy to pull 
away from the rest of the parts. See, in the 
snowdrop we can easily pull off the little white 
parts of the flower, which are the same really 
as the yellow part of the gorse. Both are 
called the corolla, or little crown of the flower. 
Outside this little crown are some tiny green 
leaves, which, as they grow round outside the 
coloured part, are called the calyx, or little 
cup. Both these rings of the flower are of use 
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to take care of what is inside, for their beauty 
is not all they are made for. 

Henry. — Mamma says nothing is useless 
in nature, and things may be beautiful and 
useful too. 

Granny. — These showy parts of the blos- 
som of a plant cover and take care of these 
tiny little threads inside, which are called 
stamens; and this one in the middle with a 
big head is called a pistil. These are the 
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most precious parts of a flower, for without 
them no more seeds would be formed, and 
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when the litde plant died there would be 
no more to come after it. So now, you see, 
the coloured corolla of a flower may have 
separate parts, as in the snowdrop and the 
buttercup, and these parts are each called 
petals^ or corolla leaves, and the calyx or little 
cup has parts too, which are called sepals ; 
but the flower of the gorse is not made of little 
leaves all following each other regularly, but 
of one curious large yellow bit, and four others, 
two of which are joined together, — the two 
that stand out are called wings in this family 
of plants. The daisy is not at all really like 
either of these other flowers in the way it is 
made. The little white bits you can pull out 
are not petals like the snowdrop, but are, each 
one, a little perfect flower of itself, and can 
only be well studied with a microscope, so we 
will not talk of it yet. Suppose we take our 
dried buttercup, and look at its parts. Begin 
from the outside. There is first the calyx, a 
ring of greenish leaves or sepals ; then the 
shining yellow corolla, quite regularly set 
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round, each little petal in its place. This 

makes two rows or rings of the flower. 

Then inside we see the little threads or 

stamens, each with a little rush or ball for a 

head, which is called an anther. Inside this 

anther, when the flower is fully grown, we find 

some coloured dust; and the anther is the little 

case or box in which it is kept, so the anthers 

are like so many snuff'-boxes. Then in the 

middle of all is a little green spike, which is 

called the pistil. It is made up of several 

pieces joined together at their edges. The 

top swells, and is called the stigma; and at 

the bottom it forms a case for the young 

seeds, which we can often find lying there 

packed together, if we pick it open carefully. 

The part in which these little seeds lie is 

called the germen or ovary ^ and the thread or 

stem which joins the stigma to the germen 

is called the style. Now I think I have done 

with troublesome names for the parts of a 

plant, and can tell you what the parts doy if 

you will try to remember what they are called. 

c 
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' N6W the glad earth her frozen zone unbinds, 
And o'er her bosom breathe the western winds ; 
Already now the snowdrop dare appear 
The first pale blossom of the unripened year.' 

Barbauld. 
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SOME FEBRUARY FLOWERS. 

SNO WDROP, 
MEZEREON, 
DEAD NETTLE. 
COMMON YEW. 
DAISY. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



SPRING COMING. 



GRANNY. — Let us see to-day what 
flowers each of you have found since 
the snow melted and the sun began to show 
itself again. 

Henry. — Here is the snowdrop, Grand- 
mamma, again, and the gorse. Aunty says 
that the snowdrops are called the * Fair maids 
of February.' We found this bunch at the 
foot of the large oak tree in the copse, in a 
little bed of moss, growing quite wild. Is it 
to be found everywhere ? 

Granny. — No ; it is now considered to be 
a real British plant, but there are but few 
places where it grows wild. We found it at 
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Malvern in the fields in great numbers, and 
also in Wales. Many plants are said to be 
wild that have only escaped from gardens in 
rubbish that has been thrown away. So 
botanists who try to find only true British 
native plants often get confused. But in all 
books on botany the snowdrop is now men- 
tioned as a British plant Its botanical name, 
GalanthuSf comes from two Greek words 
which mean milk and a flower ; so we might 
call it the milk flower, but I think snowdrop, 
its common name, prettier and more appropri- 
ate. The Germans call it * snowbell ;' and 
one poet says that Flora, the goddess of 
flowers, 'changed an icicle into a flower.' I 
must tell you that the snowdrop belongs to 
the same family as the daffodil and the nar- 
cissus, which come later, but to a different 
genus. The family name is Amaryllads, and 
you will see that all the plants of that family 
have leaves with veins that run by the 
side of each other, and not across ; therefore 
they are endogens, as I told you before. 
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The genus of plants to which the snow- 
drop belongs have all six divisions to the 
flower, and there seems to be no difference 
between the outer ring or calyx (little cup) 
which I described to you, and the inner ring 
or corolla (little crown), only the three outer 
little white leaves spread out and the inner 
ones stand up. They are all streaked with 
green, and you will find six stamens with very 
short filaments or stalks, on which the little 
anthers or little dust-bags are fixed. 

Alice. — I am holding this piece of gorse 
till it pricks my fingers. I want to hear some 
more about it 

Granny. — Well, the family name of the 
gorse is the same as that of the pea, the 
bean, the clover, and many others, and is 
Leguminosae, or, as I once heard a little 
girl say who called the wings legs^ * Leg you 
may now seel and by this rather silly joke 
she recollected the natural order to which all 
these winged or legged flowers belong. No 
wonder, Alice, that you complain of the 
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prickles, for the name of the genus to which 
the gorse or furze belongs is C/lex, and signi- 
fies a prickly branch. The two names of the 
gorse are Ulex Europ^us. There are several 
Other kinds, but they flower at different times 
of the year. The flowers of all the plants 
that belong to this order, Leguminosse, remind 
us of the shape of butterflies, and all those 
that are found in Great Britain are classed in 
a group called Papilionaceae, from the French 
word for a butterfly, so I think you will remem- 
ber the name when you find a butterfly-shaped 
flower again. Recollect that the seeds of all 
these plants are formed in pods like the pea- 
pods, which are called * legumes ; ' hence the 
name of the order. 

Henry. — I once saw our common almost 
like a field of gold when the gorse was in full 
blossom. 

Granny. — Although it grows so well in 
England and in some parts of Scotland, it is 
not so common everywhere as it is here, 
Henry. Linnaeus, the great botanist, had 
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never seen it in Sweden, his own country; 
and when he first saw it here in full golden 
blossom, he knelt down and thanked God 
for making anything so beautiful. Then its 
delicious scent, like pleasant cocoa-nuts, is 
very refreshing and nice, is it not ? Linnxus 
is said to have lamented that he could not keep 
this beautiful plant alive in Sweden, even in a 
greenhouse. Severe frosts even in England 
are apt to kill it In many places the furze 
is used to make fires, and is cut down and 
kept as fuel, especially to heat bakers' ovens. 
Cattle also will eat it, and in some parts of 
Wales it is grown expressly to feed the horses 
during the winter. 

Alice. — But, Granny, how the thorns must 
prick the horses' mouths and throats ! 

Granny. — Ah, Alice, the Welsh people are 
wiser than you think. They cut the gorse 
when very young, and bruise it in a mill so 
as to break all the thorns. So, you see, the 
golden furze is useful as well as beautiful. 

Henry. — Now I have another flower ready 
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to talk about, — one which I think we can find 
nearly always if we look carefully ; don't you ? 
Granny. — I see ; the daisy, the commonest 
and prettiest of wild flowers ; and there is a 
great deal to say about it, for it is not what it 
seems to be at first sight. Now is an oppor- 
tunity for using the magnifying glass which 
lies on the library table. Run and fetch it, 
and as you have several daisies, we can afford 
to pull one or two to pieces to examine them. 
But before we do this, I must tell you that 
the daisy belongs to the Composite family of 
plants, and that it is the only British species 
of the genus BelliSy-^Vx^ mesins pretty. Its 
own private name, or specific name, as the 
botanists say, is Perennis, which means always^ 
from spring to autumn. So its name, as 
botanists know it, is Bellis perennts^ ^nd we 
call it the day's eye or daisy. The old Eng- 
lish poet Chaucer delighted in this name, 
and constantly mentioned it. The French 
name for the daisy is Marguerite, or a pearl, 
like our name Margaret. 
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Henry. — I am trying to count the little 
white petals in my daisy, Grandmammai and 
the yellow stamens, but there are so many, 
I cannot count them. 

Granny. — These are not petals and stamens 
at all, Henry, for, as I told you, the daisy is 
not the simple flower it looks to be, but is 
really a great many flowers put together in 
one large head. The little green cup which 
holds all these flowers looks like a calyx, but 
it is not really one at all. It is a number of 
little leaves or bracts which grow together, 
and form a case for the little flowers inside, 
like a calyx to a single flower, and is called an 
involucre. Now, Alice, very gently pull one 
of the tiny white leaves from the flower, and 
let us look at it through the magnifying glass. 
At first you will think it is flat from one end 
to the other, but look carefully at the end by 
which it was fastened to the flat disc from 
which you pulled it 

Alice. — Why, Harry, only see ! it is really 
a little tiny tube, not flat at all, and out of one 
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end comes a little thread ending in two 
horns. 

Granny. — Each one of these tiny white 
leaves which look like petals is really a true 
flower, and the little thread is the forked 
style, dividing into two stigmas. With the 
help of the glass you can see in these tiny 
yellow things the little pistil which they en- 
close, just as in the centre of the buttercup, 
and at the top of the pistil is the little stigma 
which I have described to you before, and the 
little stamens with their anthers all round, 
growing together ; so, you see, the daisy is a 
composite flower, and the head, which we call 
the flower, really contains a great many flowers 
of two different sorts and colours. The ray 
or outside rows are white tinted with pink, as 
you see, and the inside are yellow and very 
closely packed together. The whole, both 
white and yellow flowers, are enclosed in the 
green case or involucre, just like a bouquet- 
holder, such as Mamma uses for her flowers in 
the evening, only these tiny flowers all grow 
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on a broad, flat disc which is really a piece 
of flattened stem. All flowers which belong 
to this Composite family are formed much in 
the same way as the daisy, and if you find 
some that look as if they had a family likeness, 
try and find out by the aid of the magnifying 
glass whether they have these curious heads 
of little flowers. The outside flowers, which 
are white in the daisy, and are said to form 
the ray of the flower, are called strap-shaped^ 
and all turn one way ; and at the base of many 
of them you will find a number of hairs or 
scales, which are really the true calyx, only 
withered and stunted. In the dandelion, which 
belongs to this family, they become quite large 
and feathery, and grow on to the little fruit at 
the bottom of the strap-shaped flowers ; so when 
the flower dies, the papptis^ as this feathery part 
is called, becomes white and very pretty, and is 
so light that it floats about in the air and carries 
the fruit which contains the seed with it. 

Henry. — Oh, Granny, is it the stuff we blow 
off" old dandelions to see what o'clock it is ? 
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Granny. — Yes, Harry, that is the pappus 
of the dandelion, but in the daisy it is absent. 
There is another family of plants very like the 
Composite family, and easily mistaken for it, 
called the Umbel family, to which the carrot, 
the sea holly, the samphire, and many others 
belong. The great difference between the 
two families is in the way the centre little 
flowers are made ; but I think you can scarcely 
understand that at present. 

Alice. — Tell us more about the nice things 
people have thought of the daisy. Granny. It 
is almost my favourite flower, and I think 
daisy chains prqttier than any other necklace. 

Granny. — I think I can tell you a pretty 
little old fable about the daisy, Alice, which 
you will like. A fairy once lost her dear 
little baby by death, and was very unhappy 
and sorrowful, till some other kind attendant 
fairies came to her, ahd said, * Be comforted, 
O Malvina ! We have seen thy dear baby 
boy floating on a clear white mist, and gently 
scattering on our fields some lovely new 
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flowers. Here are some of them, — gold 
surrounded by silver leaves with a tinge of 
pink, like his sweet cheeks on the delicate 
rays. It is the flower of innocence and beauty. 
Take comfort, O Malvina! and believe that 
the flower of thy heart has given a new flower 
to our fairy fields.' So the poor mother took 
comfort; and ever since then the daisy has 
been the flower of childhood and happiness. 

Henry. — And so it is. Granny; for all 
little children love to pick daisies and fill 
their baskets with them as soon as they can 
toddle. Don't they ? . 

Granny. — Yes, Harry ; the daisy is one of 
the few British wild plants that always is to 
be found wherever there is a bit of green 
grass. But we must use some of the dull 
time this afternoon, when we cannot go out 
and find fresh flowers, in showing you how 
to dry and preserve plants when you do find 
them in the summer, to look at and examine 
in the winter. Last February I found in the 
woods near Gloucester a rather rare little 
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plant, or rather shrub, a piece of which I dried. 
See, here it is. I don't think we have any of 
it in our woods near London, but it grows 
in some English counties, and is called the 
mezereon, — Daphne mezereon. It is often 
planted in gardens, and looks very lovely, 
when there are no other flowers in the early 
spring, with its beautiful pale red or purple 
flowers and bright scarlet berries. These 
berries are poisonous to men and animals, but 
not so to birds. Six such berries are said to 
have killed a wolf. It is sometimes called the 
* spurge olive,' or * dwarf bay.' Here, too, is 
a spray of the yew tree, which is in blossom 
just now, and very pretty. The flowers on 
the tree from which this bit was pulled con- 
tain only the pistils or seed-bearing part of 
the plant; the stamens or dust-bearing little 
portions are on another tree, crowded to- 
gether, looking like little catkins, though they 
are not now called so by botanists. 

Henry. — What are catkins, Granny ? 

Granny. — Don't you recollect the catkins 
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of the Willow trees we picked up last summer 
as they fell from the trees ? Those pretty, 

silky sort of long spikes, 
which look almost like 
caterpillars as they lie on 
the ground. See, here 
IS the catkin of the 
hazel tree which grows 
in the park. What the 
villagers call paints^ and 
gather on Palm Sunday, 
are really the catkins of the willow tree, 
and bear the stamens with their golden 
dust separately from the pistils, which are 
on another part of the tree, as in the 
yew, or on another tree altogether. I 
could amuse you for a long time about the 
yew tree, Harry, but I am afraid we shall 
not have time for everything to-day. How- 
ever, I must tell you that before gunpowder 
was invented, the wood of the yew tree was 
very valuable for making bows ; and its 
scientific naime, Taxus, comes from a Greek 
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word which signifies a bow^ so we call our 
archery grounds now in the Regent's Park 
* the Toxopholite grounds.' The leaves of the 
yew are poisonous, and cattle get killed some- 
times by eating them. You know there is a 
yew tree in our churchyard, and we often see 
them in churchyards, it is difficult to say why ; 
but I think it must be because they are sombre- 
looking and evergreen, and seem to remind 
us of the unfading life we hope for when our 
bodies are laid in the grave. 

Alice. — I recollect seeing a tree shaped 
like a bird in the garden of Nurse's mother. 
She said it was a yew tree, Graniiy. 

Granny. — Yew trees are very hardy, Alice, 
and at one time it was the fashion to cut trees 
in gardens into queer shapes, and keep them 
clipped so. In the College garden at Oxford, 
where Uncle Forbes lives, there are several 
such funny-looking trees; but I don't think 
them nearly so pretty as trees allowed to grow 
naturally. The yew tree grows so slowly that 
it is a favourite one to cut into these fanciful 
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shapes. A nother advantage of its slow growth 
IS that its wood is very firm and hard, and 
that is why it was used so much for making 
bows. The men who used to carry bows 
ready to fight used to be called yeo men in 
olden times, or yew men, from the yew wood 
of their bows. There are many celebrated yew 
trees in England, Harry, which I have seen. 
The large yew trees in the grounds of Foun- 
tains Abbey in Yorkshire gave shelter to the 
old monks whilst they were building their 
monastery, and there they lived, and slept, 
and prayed. When I was a little girl, in 
1837, I saw one of these old yew trees,' which 
was then eight hundred years old. 

Henry. — One more little flower you must 
tell us about to-day before we go to tea. 
Here it is. 

Granny. — ^Oh yes, Harry ! I am glad you 
found this little early flower, which requires 
some searching for after the cold weather. 
It is the common red dead nettle, and, like 
the daisy, may be found blossoming nearly all 
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the year. It will give you an idea of a very 
large family of plants, the Labiate family or 
lipped family, so called because the flower 
always has a sort of under lip standing out. 
See how differently the little crown or corolla 
of this nettle is formed to the corolla of the 
snowdrop or buttercup ! It is not quite unlike 
that of the gorse, but then the dead nettle 
has no wings, but an irregular flower with a 
lip, and four stamens which are underneath 
another part of the flower, called the hood. 
Two of them are always longer than the 
others, and here is the style with all its 
parts. The calyx, or flower cup, is green, 
and also irregular in shape, and encloses the 
little seed-vessel with its four little cells. It 
is quite a pretty little plant, and I think its 
deep crimson colour very beautiful. 

Alice.— You said you would tell us how to 
preserve the plants we find. Granny. Will 
you do so ? 

Granny. — Well, we will not try to preserve 
any of the plants we have yet found, because 
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we shall find much better specimens by and by. 
But we will be quite ready to dry the nice 
plants when we do get them, and I will show 
you just how I used to make my collection 
of dried plants. I began to make my collection 
long ago, when I was quite young; and it 
gave me so much pleasure that I always tried 
to encourage your papa and aunties when they 
were children to do the same, and whenever 
we went into the country -they used to take all 
their preparations for collecting with them. 
First of all, we bought for each of them a little 
tin box like a sandwich-case, only larger, with a 
strap fastened to it to go over their shoulders. 
Into this box they put all the plants they found 
in a walk, and they kept fresh and moist in the 
tin. We also got several quires of very good 
thick blotting-paper. There is paper made 
on purpose called * Bentham's drying-paper ; ' 
it is coarse and brown, and very porous. Two 
boards, about eighteen inches long and eleven 
broad, we got the carpenter to make for us 
very smoothly, and between them we put 
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about a dozen sheets of the blotting-paper. 
We then took any of the plants we wished to 
preserve, and laid it down on a sheet of paper 
with the root towards us, and the leaves and 
flowers nicely spread out above. It is covered 
with another sheet of paper, and then several 
more sheets were placed over it, and then 
another plant, and so on^ till we got a layer 
of paper thick enough to press between the 
boards. One board we placed under the 
paper to begin with, and now we put the other 
at the top. There are two ways of pressing 
the plants in the paper, — one is by putting 
heavy weights on the top of the board, and 
the other is by having two thick leather straps, 
like shawl straps, and binding them very 
tightly round the boards. I like this plan 
best, because the boards can be more easily 
carried about ; but if you can let yours always 
remain on the side table in the schoolroom, I 
think the weights would be very nice to use. 
Alice can make them by getting the gardener 
to give her two bricks, and then covering 
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them with red baize or glazed calico to look 
neat. These weights are easily removed 
when you want to attend to your plants. 

Alice. — What attention do the plants want 
whilst they are drying, Granny ? 

Granny. — Nothing can be done without 
a little trouble, Alice, and I have seen many 
very pretty specimens spoiled for want of the 
attention I speak of. If they are left long in 
the paper, which gets damp whilst pressing 
them, they often go quite mouldy, and are 
never nice again. The plants should be care- 
fully taken out of the paper at least twice a 
week, and put into fresh, dry paper, until they 
seem quite dry and hard. The damp paper 
should be dried before the fire, and then it 
does over and over again. Some plants are 
more juicy than others, and take longer to 
dry, so you must learn to dry them with care. 
When they seem quite dry, then lay each 
plant on a large sheet of white paper, and with 
bits of gummed paper cut into strips, fasten 
the parts into their place on the paper. Then 
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write the name of the plant underneath, and the 
place where you found it, with the date. All 
this will be very nice to see in years to come, 
and will often remind you, as my collection 
reminds me, dear children, of pleasant walks, 
and dear friends who were with me then, long 
since past and gone. Be sure to get your 
plants for drying well up out of the ground if 
you can, for the stem and even the root is 
important to keep, so as to know the family it 
belongs to. You may bend the stem up and 
down once or twice on the blotting paper if it 
be very long, so as to make it the right size 
for your collection, which should be mounted 
on sheets of white paper of one size, and 
very neatly arranged. Auntie Minnie used to 
have cardboard folios for each family of plants 
to be kept in, with the name of each family 
written outside, and very orderly and nice 
they looked. Often in a winter evening, when 
there were no fresh flowers to dry, she used 
to look over her summer's flowers, and talk 
about the places where they grew. 
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— 

* When earth exulting from her wintry tomb 
Breaks forth with flowers. ' 

Hemans. 
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SOME MARCH FLOWERS, 

CROCUS, 

WILLO W BUDS, 
HORSE-CHESTNUT BUDS. 

WIND FLOWER {ANEMONE). 
DOCrS MERCURY, 
GROUND IVY. 
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MARCH AND APRIL 



CHAPTER III. 

LEAVES BEGINNING TO GROW. 

HENRY. — We went out this morning, 
Granny, with our baskets to get flowers 
to talk about, and found so few that we thought 
you would be disappointed if we didn't bring 
home something, so here are pieces of trees 
which are just sprouting out. Tell us about 
them. 

Granny. — These little branches, which I am 
so glad to see, Harry, tell us quite plainly 
that the winter is over and gone, and that 
spring is coming ; for although we may have 
cold, sharp east winds to keep the tender 
leaves still in their winter case, we know and 
can see that they are there, and will soon 
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clothe all the trees again in mantles of lovely, 
delicate green. Here is a bit of willow, I see, 
with its silky catkins ; a twig of the ash, which 
seldom shows any signs of leaves before May ; 
a nice piece of elm ; a sprig of the Scotch fir, 
with its young shoots just sprouting; and 
better still, two fine fat horse-chestnut buds. 
We will put one of these into water, and see 
it grow and expand from day to day, just 
as it would have done on its native tree, and 
we shall learn something from it about the 
leaves of plants. I think a walk through 
a wood on an early spring morning is 
delicious, and I am glad you went there 
to-day. 

Alice. — Oh, Granny, the trees seem tired 
of being without leaves, and everywhere little 
bits of green were peeping out. The moss 
round the roots of the oaks, where we used to 
play in the summer, is quite fresh and green, 
and new ferns are coming up like shepherds' 
crooks instead of the brown and withered 
stalks of the old ones that are dead. Every- 
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thing seemed to make me long for the real 
summer-time again. 

Granny. — Perhaps when you are as old as 
I am, Harrj", you may love the spring as dearly 
as I do, and not wish for the heat and bright- 
ness of summer, which is like the fulness of 
manhood, whilst the spring always reminds 
me of the joyousness and innocence of child- 
hood, and fills me with hope and expectation 
of what is to come. But come, let us talk 
about the leaves, which are now coming fast 
on to the trees. 

Alice. — Are all leaves green. Granny ? 

Granny. — Yes, Alice, when exposed to the 
sun's light all leaves are green, for they have 
in them a substance which is called chlorophyll, 
which is made green by the light. When we 
keep a plant in the dark it loses its green 
colour and becomes white, as you may see ; 
when celery is closely covered up with earth it 
gets white, where before it was green. The 
leaf of a plant is one of its most important 
organs. If we stripped all the leaves off a 
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plant it would soon die, for the leaves are like 
its lungs, and it seems as if the plant breathed 
through them. The leaf acts also as a 
stomach to the plants, for all the juices which 
nourish it and keep it alive pass through the 
leaves, and there the light acts on them, and 
makes the juice which is passing through 
them into food for the plant. The leaves 
have the power of taking out of the air all 
that is good for the plant to live on. They 
use up what is proper for them by daylight 
when the sun shines on them, for without his 
cheerful rays their food does not nourish them ; 
then they throw off at night, when it is dark, 
all that is bad for plants, and not fit for their 
food. It is important, too, for you to recollect 
that the very same gas which plants live upon, 
and which the sun turns into food for them, 
is the gas which man ought not to breathe in, 
and is cast out by our own lungs ; and the gas 
which plants cannot use as food, and throw 
out from their leaves, is the same that we all 
want, and the more we get of it the better. 
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Henry. — Then, Granny, it must be very 
good to live in a forest of trees, where they 
give out plenty of the good gas for men to 
breathe. 

Granny. — There are several reasons why it 
IS not good to live in a forest of trees, Harry ; 
one is that they shade the sunlight from us, 
and the leaves decay and become unwhole- 
some, and no one can be well without plenty 
of air and sunshine. But if we had no vegeta- 
tion, no great forests of gigantic trees on the 
globe, our atmosphere would be quite different, 
and I suppose men could not exist on it at all. 

The vegetables and the animals in the world 
are necessary to each other, and life could not 
continue without both. You see in the air, 
one uses up what the other does not want, 
and gives back what the other needs ; and so 
all things in the air we breathe and the plants 
live upon are as they should be for the use of 
each. 

Alice. — It seems to me that leaves are as 
different from each other as flowers; when 
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you come to look at them, though they are 
nearly all green, they have not the same shape. 

Granny. — Exactly so, Alice. We ought to 
know a plant by its leaves as well as by its 
flowers ; and, indeed, we can only know trees 
by their general form and the shape of their 
leaves, so it is very necessary to learn some- 
thing about leaves. We will begin with the 
horse-chestnut. Here is the leaf-bud, which is 
the beginning of all those great and beautiful 
leaves that cover us with their shadow as we 
stroll or sit under them in the summer time. 
Do you not recollect the avenue of chestnuts 
in Bushy Park, where we had our picnic on 
your birthday ? 

Henry. — Yes ! to be sure. Granny ; not one 
of those great divided leaves looked like this 
sticky, shiny, woolly bud I have in my hand. 

Granny. — The whole of the outside of this 
curious-looking leaf-bud is planned so as to 
protect the part inside, which grows into the 
large, beautiful leaves we so much admire. 
See, the scales outside are arranged like the 
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tiles of a house, overlapping each other, and 
are rough and leathery ; and in order to prevent 
the rain and moisture from soaking through, 
and getting at the tender little bud inside, they 
are covered over with a sort of resin, like we 
cover a roof with tar. So the tiny litde young 
leaves which nesde in the middle of the bud 
are kept safe and dry and warm through the 
winter, for they could not stand any frost ; and 
lest they should get any cold at all, see in the 
centre of the bud there is some stuff just like 
wool in which they are tenderly wrapped, 
until the spring sun comes and warms them, 
and melts the resin outside, and encourages 
them to throw off their coverings and peep out 
at the world which they are to beautify in their 
summer life. 

Alice. — What name do botanists give to 
the shape of the horse-chestnut leaf, Granny ? 
It is like several leaves joined together. 

Granny. — It is a compound leaf, Harry, 
of a peculiar kind ; but I ought to tell you that 
the horse-chestnut is not a native of Great 
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Britain, though it is so common in all our 

parks and forests. Leaves are generally 

known as being round or oval, and are 

either simple or compound. A simple leaf, 

^^-j you see, is a leaf perfect 

^^^^V by itself, like an oak leaf 

y^Dj^^^ or a willow leaf or a violet 

^^^^i^^ leaf. A compound leaf is one 

Jjwyfc which Is made up of several 

smaller leaves joined together, like the leaf of 

the chestnut, the rose, the 

laburnum, and many others. 

Then the edges of the 

leaves are worth noticing. 

Some are quite smooth, 

simpit. Others are edged like saws, 

with little teeth. The veins of the leaves 

also differ greatly in the 

way they run. The large 

centre line in a leaf is 

called the midrib, and this 

'^'''™^' in many leaves gives off 

the chief veins, though in some leaves the 
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veins arise from the leaf-stalk, and not from 
the midrib. All these small differences 
are noticed by botanists, and when they 
wish to find a family for a plant, or to tell 
which it belongs to, these characters are 
important to observe. 
I have here a little 
drawing of a simply 
compound leaf, and also 
of one doubly and trebly 
compound, which will make you understand 
what I mean. Then leaves are called heart- 





shaped, or shield-shaped, kidney-shaped, and 
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cleft ; and we have arrow - shaped leaves, 
as well as spear-shaped and lanced. There 




are many other features in leaves, almost too 
many to tell you of now, lest you get confused ; 




Arrfw-ihated, 

but try and recollect that a leaf is simple, 
however much it is cut and divided, if the 
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blade of the leaf is all in one piece ; and a com- 
pound leaf always is made up of distinct portions, 

^pear shaped,. 




Lanced. 




which seem quite perfect by themselves, and 
are like little leaves joined on to one stalk. 

Alice. — In the winter, when all the leaves 
are gone, and the branches look like bare 
sticks, it is hard to recollect what they are like 
when covered with leaves. 

Granny. — Yes; the growth of a leaf is 
indeed a study. It first appears on the 
stem as a bud, which may be seen even 
in autumn before the old leaf has fallen off, 
like a little lump or tumour, and this is pushed 
forward by the growth of a substance under- 
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neath it. Whilst the weather is cold, and the 
sun does not shine, the growth is very slow ; 
but as the days get warmer the little bits of 
green gradually peep out, and, with the help of 
the warm showers and sunshine of spring, the 
naked branches are soon clothed in brilliant, 
lovely, soft green leaves. Under a micro- 
scope such as Uncle Alfred has, I can show 
you the tiny little cells that make up a leaf. 
They are arranged side by side, just as we 
might place a number of balls or eggs together, 
leaving little spaces between each which are 
filled with air. The cells at the back of a 
leaf are not packed so tightly as on the front 
part, and therefore there is more air at the 
back, and the colour of the leaf is lighter ; just 
as ice, when pounded up small, and so mixed 
with air, looks white like snow, and not dark 
and almost black, as it does when there is no 
air in it. 

Henry. — Is It to keep these air-cells and 
breathing-places free and clean that you wash 
the leaves in the conservatory so often. Granny ? 
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Granny. — Yes, Henry. When plants are 
not in their natural state, and exposed to the 
good, cleansing showers that wash all the 
trees, but are liable to get dirty in rooms and 
conservatories, where fires are burning and 
dust is flying about, it is very necessary to 
wash their leaves often ; and I find that if I 
neglect to sponge the india-rubber tree, and 
the little palms that stand in my rooms, they 
soon wither and die, whilst by being very care- 
ful to keep them fresh and clean, they live for 
a very long time, for their breathing and feeding 
organs are thus kept healthy. 

Henry. — But what about the bit of willow 
I brought in 1 Nurse says she has seen 
baskets made of willow twigs. 

Granny. — There are many kinds of willows 
in England, and a very useful tree it is. Bas- 
kets are made from its twigs in every country. 
They are often called osiers, and are so elastic 
and pliable that they can easily be woven into 
anything. The Romans found that the ancient 
Britons had made shields out of this sort of 
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basket-work, when they fought them with their 
spears and arrows; and very good shields they 
were, covered with the skins of animals. They 
also made boats of the willow twigs, covered 
in the same way, which were so light that they 
could easily carry them about from river to 
river. We are also told that the old Druids 
made huge baskets of wicker-work, and put 
human beings into them to sacrifice to their 
idols ; so, you see, the use of the willow twigs 
is a very old one indeed. The pretty silky 
flowers or catkins are, as I told you before, 
the * palms,' as they are called, which are 
carried on the Sunday before Easter, — Palm 
Sunday. 

Alice. — But I thought willows were always 
melancholy trees. I've seen a weeping willow, 
and there is a song about wearing a willow 
and being forsaken. 

Granny. — Yes, Alice, willows have always 
been chosen by poets to signify sorrow and 
mourning. The weeping willow is not a 
native of England, but was first planted here 
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by the poet Pope in his garden at Twickenham, 
and grew and thrived there so well that it 
became a great favourite in every garden 
where its roots could get sufficient water, for 
it should always be near a stream or a pond 
of water. Don't you recollect hearing Des- 
demona's song, when Auntie was reading a 
piece from Shakespeare the other day, and 
you asked who sang such a sad ditty ? 

' The poor soul sat sighing by a sycamore tree. 

Sing all a green willow ; 
Her hand on her bosom, her head on her knee. 

Sing willow, willow, willow. 
The fresh streams ran by her and murmured her moans, 
Her salt tears ran from her and softened the stones ; 

Sing willow, willow, willow, 
Sing all a green willow must be my garland/ 

Henry. — Our bit of ash has no leaves on it 
yet, and I'm glad ot it, for gardener told us 
that 



but 



' If the ash leafs before the oak, 
Then woe old England for a soak } * 

Uf the oak's before the ash, 
There will be but little splash.' 
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So, as I like fine dry weather, I am glad there 
are no leaves yet on the ash. 

Granny. — I don't believe much in that, 
Harry ; but it is very interesting to know all 
about the common trees of our parks and 
meadows and woods, and to learn all the 
curious things people have said and thought 
about them in olden times- I don't think any 
description I could give you of different trees 
would help you much to know them when you 
see them ; it would be almost as difficult to 
describe people, and expect you to recognise 
them. The best way is to get some one who 
does know them well to take walks with you, 
and introduce them to you, a few at a time, 
and you must try to remember their form and 
appearance. The ash has been called the 
* Venus of the woods;' and it is indeed a 
graceful tree, and contrasts well with the 
heavier and more massive appearance of the 
old oak tree, as it comes slowly and deliberately 
out with its leaves, being in no hurry to expose 
them to the east winds of our early spring-time. 
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The ash tree was at one time held in reverence 
for the cure of disease. Children who were 
deformed or weakly used to be passed through 
an ash tree three times before the sun had 
risen. The tree was split open sufficiently to 
let the body of the child be pushed through 
without its clothes, and after this was done 
three times the tree was carefully bound up ; 
and as the tree healed and grew together 
again, it was supposed that the child recovered, 
but if the tree did not unite, the operation was 
unsuccessful. The elm is one of the first trees 
of spring, and when allowed to grow naturally, 
and not cut about and its branches lopped off, 
as is so common, is really a beautiful tree. 
The beautiful, graceful birch, too, is easily 
distinguished by its feathery branches. And 
then the beech tree, which is known by its 
light-green silky leaves when they are out, 
and by the very graceful sweep of its branches 
even before they appear. But we must not 
go on chatting about all the forest trees, which 
I know so well, and love like old familiar 
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friends, who come to greet me with their fresh 
bright coats year after year. 

Alice. — Well, then, Granny, when the 
weather is warmer, and the east winds go, 
you will take us into the woods and show us 
these friends of yours, and we will try and 
recollect them when we see them in other 
places. 

Henry.— I recollect last summer we used 
to fill our baskets with things we used to call 
pineSy which we found under the fir trees in 
the woods. What were they ? 

Granny. — Those were the cones of the 
Scotch fir, which grow very large and hard ; 
and as they contain some resin, they are good 
for lighting fires. The fir or pine tree. is, I 
think, the most useful tree next to the oak ; 
but it does not grow well everywhere, and 
before planting trees, I think people should 
think whether the soil will suit them. I know 
one foolish old man who planted a whole row 
of Scotch firs in a heavy clay soil, because he 
got them cheap, and then wondered why they 
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did not grow, and was surprised that his 
neighbour, who planted at the same time some 
elms and chestnut trees, got a nice shade for 
his house long before the Scotch firs had made 
a single branch. But where the Scotch fir 
grows well, in sandy and dry situations, it is 
a valuable tree. Its sap yields turpentine and 
resin, also tar and pitch; and the wood is 
called deal when made into boards, and is 
used for floors and other things. Then it 
will grow on rocky places where no other tree 
could find food, and it does not die and wither 
up with the cold blasts of the north, but will 
also grow in the warmer south. Tennyson 
writes of the 

' Dark tall pines that plumed the craggy ledge, 
High over the blue gorge/ 

But now, dears, run away. We have talked 
enough for to-day, and to-morrow see if you 
cannot find at least a few spring flowers for 
our lesson. 



April. 

— — 

' When daisies pied, and violets blue, 
And lady smocks all silver white. 
And cuckoo buds of yellow hue, 
Do paint the meadows with delight.' 

Shakespeare. 
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SOME APRIL FLOWERS, 

VIOLET, 

PRIMROSE. 

COWSLIP, 

BUTTERCUP, 

WILD CURRANT. 

CUCKOO FLO WER, 

WHITE DEAD NETTLE, 

EARLY PURLPE ORCHIS, 

CYCLAMEN, 
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CHAPTER IV. 



EARLY FLOWERS. 



HARRY. — Now you will be glad, Grand- 
mamma ! We have been out for two 
hours in the fields, and as we passed through 

» 

the wood I found these violets. Do not they 
smell sweetly ? Can you teach us some bot- 
any from them, before we look at the other 
things we have in the basket ? 

Alice. — Oh ! but we must begin with the 
primrose, it looks so easy to learn about, and 
is not such a curious shape as the violet ; 
besides, it looked so lovely in its green leaves, 
just peeping out on the bank amidst the 
violets. I want to know all about it. Granny. 

Granny. — Gently, dear children. We will 
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take one at a time. Suppose we begin with 
this lovely violet, — * The violet blue that on 
the moss bank grows/ See, the corolla is 
divided into five parts, which are distinct from 
each other, and of a different shape ; the lower 
part of one is called in botany a spur. There 
are five sepals and five stamens, — see, count 
them, — and two of them have curious little 
spurs on them. On the flower stem we 
find two little green shreds of leaves, and 
these are called bracts. This pretty little 
scented violet is not so large or so handsome 
as the dog violet, which comes soon after it, 
but I love the deep purple, sweet-smelling 
flower the best ; don't you ? 

Alice. — Yes, Granny. Mamma always says 
that beauty is not everything, that we must 
try to find out goodness in things that we 
love as well as beauty ; so you love the violet 
not only because it is pretty, but because it has 
a sweet smell, which is its goodness. 

Granny. — The violet has always been 
thought to be the emblem of modesty, Alice. 
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Its appearance would never attract any notice, 
were it not for its sweet perfume, that is shed 
all around and pleases every one. The family 
name of the violet is like its own name; it is 
Violaceae, and the botanical name of the violet 
is Viola. Sometimes the flowers are white 
instead of purple, but equally scented. The 
dog violet, Viola canina^ has no perfume. 
We call the violet an irregular flower. The 
two flowers I see in your hands now are good 
examples of regular flowers. Do you know 
their common names ? 

Henry. — Yes; this is the primrose, and 
this the wind flower. Mamma calls it 
anemone. 

Granny.-— We will begin by examining the 
primrose, Harry. It is an excellent example 
of a plant with a regular corolla, all in one 
piece, or, as botanists say, monopetalous, one 
petalled. Observe the difference between the 
petals of the primrose and those of the wall- 
flower, which you can pull away quite separately, 
and notice also that the flower is quite different 
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to that of the violet, the foxglove, or the dead 
nettle ; the two last have corollas all in one 
piece, but of an irregular shape, whilst both 
the primrose and the wind flower have regular 
corollas, though you see the coloured p^rts of 
the wind flower are not all in one piece, but can 
be pulled off" separately. The primrose and 
the wind flower belong to different families 
of plants, though they are alike in respect to 
their regular flowers. 

Henry. — I have gently pulled off" the corolla 
of the primrose, Granny, and I see five little 
stamens, and a pistil standing up in the middle 
with the little stigma at the top, and around 
them all is the green calyx still left. 

Granny. — Yes, Harry ; and now I will cut 
one primrose across, and you will see that the 
stamens rest inside the tube of the yellow 
corolla; and at the bottom, just above the 
flower stalk, is the seed-vessel, out of which 
grows the style or pistil, with its curious little 
stigma at the top. 

Alice. — The cowslip is very like the prim- 
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rose, only there are several flowers on a stalk, 
and they are smaller. 

Granny. — Yes, Alice, the cowslip belongs 
to the same family. The polyanthus of the 
garden is, too, a sort of primrose, with many 
blossoms raised on one stalk. Botanists tell 
us that the primrose has one stalk under 
ground, and that the many stalks we see 
amongst the leaves, each supporting a pretty 
yellow flower, are just like the stalks of the 
cowslip ; and when cultivated in the garden 
like the polyanthus, the lower stalk grows 
taller, and then all the flowers are seen to 
grow in bunches. There is a great tendency 
in the primrose and the cowslip to grow like 
each other, and I have found primroses 
becoming small and growing two or three 
together on one stalk on a plant bearing other 
single-stalked primroses; and also cowslip 
flowers on single short stalks, amidst tiny 
clusters of cups generally found on cowslip 
stalks. I love the primrose almost better 
than any other wild flower, for I always 
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recollect the joy of finding it in the early 
spring in the Isle of Wight, when I was a little 
girl There it flourishes to perfection, and the 
sheltered banks are covered with its beautiful 
sulphur-coloured blossoms and bright green 
leaves as soon as ever the spring begins to be 
felt It is the flower of every English country 
home, and we know that so dearly do English 
people love it when they are far away from 
home, that a sailor who took a plant of bright- 
growing primroses in a pot with him to 
Australia, made quite a pocketful of money 
by exhibiting it to admiring thousands, who 
loved it not only for its own beauty, but for 
the days it brought back to their minds when 
they were at home in the old country. Cattle 
will not eat the primrose, and I suppose it 
does not taste nice, though I once saw a 
recipe for making * primrose pudding/ 

Henry. — I have just bitten a little bit off 
the stalk of this anemone, Granny, and my 
tongue quite smarts. It is hot and bitter, 
and very disagreeable. 
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Granny. — I know that, Harry, for all the 
plants of its family — Ranunculaceae, it is called 
— have the same property. Many of them are 
very poisonous, and all are sharp and biting. 
It is better not to taste flowers at all until 
you are quite sure what they are; and one 
use of botany is to warn you against those 
which are likely to be poisonous, by knowing 
what family they belong to, and recollecting 
the habits of the family. Though these 
sweet little wind flowers look so innocent 
and pretty, they retain the bad qualities of 
their relations. How lovely they are ! The 
poet calls it 

* The coy anemone, that ne'er uncloses 
Her leaves untij they're blown on by the wind.' 

When clouds and rain come, the tiny flowers 
shut themselves up, and only keep open on 
bright, unclouded days. 

Alice. — What lovely dark-green leaves, all 
cut and divided, the pretty white flowers have 
to lie down upon ! 
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Granny. — You may well say that, Alice. 
Nothing can be more lovely than a mass of 
these tender flowers, wide open, showing the 
delicate purple veins on the white petals re- 
posing on a bed of their own beautiful leaves. 
I have often had such an offering made to 
me on my birthday by dear little hands that 
gathered baskets full of the flowers in the 
fields, and then carefully arranged them thus 
in a soup plate or dish filled with wet sand, 
and I never admired any birthday gift more 
than this one. You see the coloured part of 
this wind flower is quite different to that of the 
primrose ; it does not come away when pulled 
all in one piece, and inside it are a great many 
little seed - vessels surrounded with many 
stamens. The sepals or divisions of the calyx 
are six in number, and there are no petals ; 
but the calyx is coloured like a corolla. 

Henry. — Have all the plants that belong to 
the wind-flower family the same bad qualities ? 

Granny. — Yes, Harry ; the common butter- 
cup belongs to the Ranunculus family, as it is 
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called, and if bitten or chewed is as sharp 
and biting as possible. Once I knew a silly 
school-girl who nearly poisoned herself by 
eating buttercups. The celandine or pilewort 
is a pretty yellow flower belonging to this 
family, which ought to be in blossom just 
now, covering the banks with its bright golden 
flowers and brilliant green leaves. I daresay 
you will find it to-morrow, as well as several 
other plants that I do not see in to-day's 
basket Here is the wild daffodil, which is 
often found very early in March in full 
blossom. The old name of Lent lilies tells 
us of the time of year they are usually to be 
seen : 

' When the vales are decked with daffodils, 

I hail the new reviving year. 
And soothing hope my bosom fills.* 

The daffodil belongs to the Narcissus family 
of plants, and there are several very lovely 
members of the family, both in the fields and 
gardens, that we all know well. 

Henry. — I brought some of these beautiful 
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blue-bell hyacinths, Granny, but I could not 
tear up their roots as you told me to do, and I 
had not my trowel with me. 

Granny.— -It is very necessary, Harry, to 
take your trowel when you collect wild plants, 
so as to bring the whole plant home with you ; 
for often the chief features of the plant are 
not in the flower, but in the root. This blue- 
bell or wild hyacinth is called by botanists a 
squill. It has a deeply buried stem, which forms 
a bulb, like our garden hyacinths that grow in 
glasses, but much smaller. The leaves come 
up in the early spring before the flowers, but 
when they do come they are most lovely, — not 
perhaps alone, but in masses amidst the fresh 
green grass, as I have seen them growing on 
a fine, bright day in the early spring; so 
lovely were they, and their colour so charming 
to the eye, that I think I can now see the 
little maiden of six summers full of delight 
and joy as she sprang into the midst of a 
meadow full of this beauty, shaded by the fine 
old trees of Kew Park, burying herself in their 
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sweet blossoms, and crying out, * Oh, this is 
really where the fairies live ! ' 

Alice. — Will you take us there too, that 
we may see where the fairies live ? 

Granny. — I think the fairies live in all the 
flowers, Alice; and I don't fancy, as some 
people do, that we drive them away by trying 
to find out what their houses are like, and by 
admiring the skill with which they are made. 
We all know the hyacinth of the garden, with 
its delicious perfume, and I think the delicate 
scent of a bunch of the wild hyacinth is even 
pleasanten The white bulb is full of a clammy 
kind of juice, which at one time was used as 
starch or gum, and the high ruffs worn by 
ladies of the olden time were stiffened by its 
use. The nearest relations to the hyacinth 
are the lilies and the tulips. They all belong 
to the natural order Liliaceae. The flowers, 
you see, grow all along a stalk, making what 
is called a raceme from three to eight inches 
long. When the flowers are in bud, the stems 
stand up erect, but as the flowers expand, 
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they droop downwards and hang their heads ; 
and when the fruit comes on after the flowers 
they stand up again, and we often find them 
with their little black seeds quite hard and 
dry. 

Alice. — I love blue flowers, Granny, for 
you always say blue is my colour, and so I 
brought some of this pretty periwinkle for 
you to tell us about. See how bright and 
dark its green leaves are ! and then it twines 
about and looks so tender and sweet, and as 
if the delicate flowers wanted strength from 
the stronger leaves. 

Granny. — This, Alice, is the lesser peri- 
winkle, and its botanical name is Vinca minora 
or Vinca the less. But few British plants 
belong to the same family ; I think only the 
two periwinkles, the great and the less. You 
see, Alice, the corolla of this flower is all in 
one piece, like the primrose, and the calyx too ; 
but it is divided into five deeply-cut narrow 
bits. There are five stamens inside the tube 
of the corolla, with the anthers curved some- 
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thing like a note of interrogation, thus (?). A 
curious sort of film bends over the top, and 
keeps all things that could injure them from 
getting in. The style, or stalk that holds up 
the stigma, is very thin, and carries an odd- 
looking flat piece at the top, on which the 
stigma is seated. The whole forms a very 
beautiful and curious object under the micro- 
scope. The periwinkle is one of the old- 
fashioned flowers that we read of in old poems. 
It used to be called the * little laurel,' — I sup- 
pose because its leaves are evergreen. The 
old English poet, Chaucer, writes of the peri- 
winkle, and calls it 

' The fresh pervinke, riche of leave.' 

The family name of the plant is Vinca, as 
I told you, and it comes from a Latin word 
which means to bind^ for its long trailing 
stems bind themselves round everything they 
are near or can reach. The old lovers of 
flowers and herbs found a use for almost every 
plant, and believed they were good as a medi- 
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cine in various diseases. This little periwinkle 
was said to be excellent as a *medycine for 
blood/ 

Henry.— But, Granny, you tell us never 
to bite any plants, or to eat even the leaves. 
Why may we not eat them if they are good as 
medicine ? 

Granny. — ^Because, Harfy, I think the old 
folks who used to say so were much mistaken ; 
and even were they good for some complaints, 
I do not approve of taking medicine at random, 
and the less we get of it the better. Besides, 
as you do not know exactly the properties of 
every plant, you may be eating poison when 
you do not expect it, so I am sure it is safest 
never to put things into your mouth of which 
you are not quite certain. One great use of a 
knowledge of plants is to distinguish readily 
between the good and the bad. Why, the 
wholesome and nice watercress, which is so 
good to eat, is sometimes confused with another 
plant very like it, which is called fool's cress, 
and which often grows with the watercress. 
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the chief difference between the two being that 
the leaves of the watercress do not form a 
sheath round the stem, as those of the fool's 
cress do. Of course, there may be times in 
one's life when to know what plants may be 
eaten safely is most important. Suppose we 
were wrecked on a desert island like Robinson 
Crusoe, or were far away from any place where 
such vegetables as are usually eaten could be 
found, it would be well to know that plants 
belonging to certain families may always be 
eaten without danger, whilst others are sure 
to do harm. Thus, if you brought me a 
plant which I saw belonged to the Cruciferae 
family, — to which belong the watercress, cab- 
bage, mustard, turnips, and many others, — I 
should say, * We will boil it, and eat it safely ; ' 
because I know none of its family are ever 
poisonous, and it is very important to be able 
to eat some sort of vegetables with- our food 
every day. But if you offered me a plant 
which I knew to be of the Ranunculus family, 
or the Poppy family, for instance, I should say, 
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* Throw them away, and do not let us eat them 
on any account/ Thus you see, Harry, it is 
not only pleasant and interesting to know 
about plants, but very useful too. 

Alice. — It seems to me that it will be a 
long time before we get to know what plants 
belong to different families by their looks ; and 
there is so little difference in many of them, 
that I shall never recollect why they are not 
the same. 

Granny. — All things that are worth learn- 
ing, Alice, are difficult at the very first ; but if 
our talks about plants make you wish to learn 
more, you will find it easier than you imagine, 
when once you have learned the names of the 
different orders, and are quite sure of the parts 
of every plant. You will then read what 
botanists have made out about them, and will 
get accustomed to find out the likeness between 
them for yourself. 

Alice. — But Aunty says she never ceases 
learning something about plants, though she 
is quite grown up now. Is there so much 
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more to know than the names and orders and 
classes to which they belong ? 

Granny. — Why, Alice, that is only the 
beginning of botany, just the scaffold on which 
the building is placed, brick by brick. Think 
how much there is to know about the habits 
and ways of plants ; how they are affected by 
different climates and ways of treating; then 
the changes that the different parts undergo, — 
how in some flowers we find sepals changed 
into petals, and petals into stamens, and so 
on ; the action of light on the colours of flowers, 
and even on what they produce, their juices 
and seeds, etc. This is called the chemistry 
of botany. To be a good botanist one must 
know something of other sciences, and so we 
are led on to study nature in her many forms. 

Henry. — I should like to know something 
about the uses of plants, Granny. Do not 
real doctors use many of them in medicine ? 

Granny. — Yes, Harry ; very many valuable 
medicines are taken from plants, and a good 
knowledge of the properties and appearances 

G 
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of plants helps a doctor very much in choosing 
what medicines to use. Not many of our 
British plants are medicinal; chiefly, I think, 
because we have not in this climate heat or 
light enough from the sun to bring them to 
perfection, and to perfect the principles they 
contain. It is where the sun shines constantly, 
and the atmosphere is full of heat and light, 
that we find the most powerful qualities in 
plants. Take, for instance, the castor-oil 
plant, which grows in Asia and Africa, and 
whose seeds yield the castor oil you know so 
well ; it seldom produces its seeds at all in our 
cold English climate, and only grows a few 
feet in height. Then there is the rhubarb 
plant. The species which grows in Asia has 
roots which are largely used in medicine, and 
are very valuable; whilst the species of the 
same genus which grows in England is only 
valued for its leaf-stalks, which, as you know, 
are cut up and made into tarts. Its roots are 
of no use at all. Thus, you see, a knowledge 
of botany includes many things more than learn- 
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ing the names of plants that we find, though 
we must begin with that ; and when we really 
love our own pretty native plants for their 
own sake, we shall never tire of inquiring all 
about them, and their relatives in other coun- 
tries, from those who know all about them, 
and have written books to tell us. 




May. 



' Then came faire May, the fayrest mayd on ground, 
Deckt all with dainties of her season's pryde. 
And throwing flowres out of her lap around.' 

Spenser. 
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MAY AND JUNE 



CHAPTER V. 

SOME FANCIES ABOUT PLANTS. 

HENRY.-^Here we are, Grandmamma, 
with something to puzzle you to-day ! 
I don't believe even you will be able to tell 
us the parts of this curious flower. We found 
it in the hedge, just by the gate, and Nurse 
said she used to call it * lords and ladies ' when 
she was a little girl. What is it really ? It 
is not at all a proper flower, is it ? 

Granny. — Don't you recollect, Harry, the 
large white flower we have in the drawing- 
room, which you call the ' Arum lily,' though 
it is not a lily at all ? Think of its shape, and 
of the bright golden column which stands up 
in the middle of the creamy-white, vase-shaped 
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sort of sheath that is unrolled at the top of 
the stalk. Does it not remind you somewhat 
of this curious hedge plant ? 

Henry. — Yes, Grandmamma ; but they are 
different in colour. 

Granny. — But still they belong to the same 
family, and are really very nearly related. 
This one, which the country people call cuckoo 
pint, or lords and ladies, is also an arum, 
and both belong to the order Araceae. So do 
some of our most beautiful greenhouse plants, 
— the Caladiums, for instance, which have such 
exquisitely coloured and marked leaves. This 
wild arum is as curious as its more aristocratic 
relatives, and it would puzzle any beginner to 
make out the parts of the flower that answer 
to those of the primrose. In botanical lan- 
guage, the covering or hood is called a spathe, 
and the curious upright body inside is called a 
spadix. It reminds us of an obelisk narrowed 
near the base into a sort of waist. Half-way 
down on this centre-piece are the stamens, and 
nearer the base the pistils. As the sum- 
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mer goes on, the spathe, the leaves, and the 
obelisk fall away, and leave these pistils in a 
cluster. When ripe they become quite red, 
and grow into scarlet berries about the size 
of a currant Children are often tempted by 
their pretty appearance to eat them, and many 
have been poisoned by doing so. Each berry 
usually contains three seeds. But it is not 
till quite late in the summer or the autumn 
that we find the arum thus changed. In the 
early spring it is as we see it here, with the 
beautiful spathe rising up amidst the ele- 
gantly-shaped, spotted leaves, forming a fitting 
bower for the lord or lady, as the spadix is 
called. 

Henry. — How do the people who call 
these flowers such funny names know which 
is a lord and which a lady ? 

Granny. — That, I think, Harry, is only 
known to the country children who look for 
them. They call the pale-coloured ones ladies, 
I fancy, and the deep-coloured ones lords ; 
and there is some game played, I recollect, 
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which turns on the largest number of lords 
or ladies that can be found. In Germany 
there is a saying that when a young man goes 
to a dance with a little piece of arum in his 
shoe, all the pretty girls will want to dance 
with him. — 

' I place you in my shoe, 
Let all young girls be drawn to you.' 

Many other superstitions are attached to this 
plant, and we can scarcely wonder at it, for 
it is so unlike other plants, and so curious. 
There is but this one species in Britain. It 
has, moreover, a very singular quality, that 
of keeping itself warm and giving out heat, 
just like an animal. As soon as the spathe 
first uncurls itself, this heat is given off, and 
the warmth continues for several hours, which 
can not only be felt, but tested with the thermo- 
meter. 

Alice. — But is this curious plant of any 
use. Granny, besides being pretty 1 

Granny. — The roots contain a sort of floury 
•substance, which, when properly purified from 
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its biting, sharp qualities, is used instead of 
arrowroot in some places, and I believe a 
great deal of it is mixed with arrowroot and 
sago by dishonest people and not mentioned. 
In olden times it was used as starch is now 
to stiffen dress. 

Alice. — See, Grandmamma, I have made 
a tiny bouquet for you of little flowers that 
seemed buried in the basket with these heavy 
plants. Tell me the names of them. 

Granny. — Here is the wood sorrel or 
Oxalis, the speedwell or Veronica, the lovely 
forget-me-not or Myosotis, and the pimpernel 
or Anagallis. There are few woods or shady 
lanes where, in the early spring, we do not 
see the bright, half-folded leaves of the wood 
sorrel nestling amid the dark-green moss, and 
its pretty, transparent, delicately-veined white 
flowers bending their heads like fairy bells to 
the gentle wind. It is, I believe, the true 
shamrock of Ireland; see, its leaves are 
three-parted or trefoil, like all the clovers, and 
it is in blossom just at the time of St Patrick's 
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feast ; therefore I regard it as the real sham- 
rock, and not the TrifoHum repens, or white 
clover, whose leaves are also triple, and are 
marked with a darkish crescent in the centre. 

' Chosen leaf 
Of bard and chief, 
Old Erin's native shamrock 1 ' 

These triple leaves made it at one time almost 
a sacred plant in Ireland, but, singular to say, 
the great charm seemed to be in finding one 
which had four leaflets instead of three ! A four- 
leaved shamrock was thought to be capable of 
working all sorts of wonders. Don't you recol- 
lect the pretty song Mamma sings, which says : 

' 111 seek a four-leaved shamrock 

In all the fairy dells, 
And when IVe found the charmed leaves, 
Oh ! how 111 weave my spells.' 

There is a saying that ' if you find a shamrock 
with four leaves, you find happiness.' I fancy 
this notion comes from the very small chance 
there is of ever finding one, and many people 
think that happiness is just as rare. 

Henry. — I always feel happy. Granny, 
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when I'm busy, and so, perhaps, the old folks 
who made that saying thought that if people 
were busy looking for four-leaved shamrocks, 
they would be happy. 

Granny. — ^Just so, Harry. I believe nothing 
makes everybody so happy and contented as 
having plenty to do. Little children as well 
as grown people can be idle, and then they 
become fretful and cross; and they can be busy 
too, and thus have bright faces and cheerful 
looks. Knowledge to make one happy cannot 
always be gained from books. I think the 
talks we have now about plants will teach you 
how to find contentment and happiness for 
yourselves. Your search for plants and the 
effort to learn something about them, and then 
to preserve them, will always be an occupation 
for you, and I am quite sure that the happiest 
and most contented people I know are the 
lovers of nature in any of her forms. You 
see it does not require people to be rich and 
grand to enjoy to the utmost all that she has 
,to give; and then a great deal that belongs 
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to her IS hidden, and wants searching for to 
find, just like the four-leaved shamrock. 

Alice. — But now tell us. Granny, about the 
family of the wood sorrel or Oxalis. Do they 
all live in Great Britain, and are they all little 
plants like this ? 

Granny. — No ; half of the family are trees 
and shrubs which live in the hot parts of the 
world. The family name is like that of our 
present genus, Oxalidacese. The true wood 
sorrels or smaller plants of the family, like the 
shamrock, have all three-parted leaves, regular 
flowers growing on single stalks or in little 
clusters, ten stamens, the five inner ones longer 
than the five outer, and five styles. 

Henry. — There was one bright tuft of this 
Oxalis growing on the bank where we rested 
this morning, and as I struck the stalks with 
my stick in fun, the leaves all began to shut 
up, just like the sensitive plant does in the 
greenhouse when I touch it with my finger. 

Granny. — I am glad you noticed that, 
Harry, for the wood sorrel is more like a sensi- 
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tive plant in that respect than any of our 
British plants. The leaves not only shut up 
when sharply touched, but when the sky is 
cloudy and rain is coming on, and at night, 
and they open again when the sun shines. 
These pretty leaves, too, contain an acid juice 
which has caused them to be used as food ; 
and even now in France and Germany they 
are added to sauce for fish, and said to be 
very nice. There is a fresh, sweet smell, too, 
in a patch of lovely green wood sorrel, even 
when the pretty, delicate flowers are over; 
and I think you will all agree with the old 
Welsh proverb which says: 'Three things 
let no one trust such as shall dislike them, — the 
scent of trefoils, the taste of milk, the song of 
birds/ Now let us look at your other trea- 
sures. Here are the pretty blue speedwell, 
and the paler blue forget-me-not, — alike, but 
not the same. The speedwell belongs to the 
Veronica family, of the order Scrophulariaceae, 
whilst the forget-me-not is of the Borage order; 
its own name is Myosotis. The forget-me- 
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not grows best near the water and in damp 
meadows. We found large spaces covered 
with these lovely blue flowers when we were 
staying at Walton-on-the-Thames last summer ; 
and on the banks close by, away from the 
water, grew the speedwell in profusion. 

Henry. — I can quite see the difference 
between them without being a botanist, but I 
like to know their different names and habits. 
See, the forget-me-not has a more downy, 
smooth stem, and its petals do not come off 
so easily as those of the speedwell ; each corolla 
carries away its two little stamens which grow 
to it. 

Granny. — There are eighteen different 
British speedwells, Harry, all very pretty. 
Here, too, you have a stray flower of the great 
white stitchwort or Stellaria, one of the first 
flowers I ever knew. The pure white' of the 
stitchwort looks so lovely in contrast to the 
brilliant blue of the speedwell as they lie to- 
gether! Some people like the speedwell 
better than the paler forget-me-not; but I 
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think the very tiny, perfect flowers of the 
forget-me-not bear comparison with advantage. 
Besides, though poets write of the speedwell 
as 

' Blue eyebright, loveliest flowers of all that grow 
In flower^loved England/ 

I recollect that the forget-me-not is an emblem 
of faithful and true affection, and I love it 

accordingly. 

Henry. — Tell us, Granny, what gave 
the little blue plant its name 'forget-me- 
not.' 

Granny. — Its botanical name, Myosotis, 
Harry, comes from a Greek word which means 
mouse ear, from the shape of its leaves, and 
probably, also, from their soft, downy nature. 
But the poetical name by which we all know 
it is said to be due to a sad romance which 
happened in Germany. One summer's evening 
as two young lovers were walking by the 
banks of the Rhine, talking of the happy days 
soon to come, when they should no more be 
parted, a tuft of bright blue Myosotis at- 
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tracted their attention, and the girl, who loved 
flowers, begged her lover to gather some for 
her, which he attempted to do; but his foot 
slipped, and he fell into the water as he grasped 
the plant The current of the Rhine is very 
strong and rapid, and as it bore him along he 
knew his fate was sealed ; with one last effort 
he threw the flowers on to the bank and cried, 
* Forget me not ! ' The waters closed over 
him, and these words were the last he spoke 
to the girl he loved. She cherished the 
flowers for his sake, and died unwedded. 
This is how, says the legend, these pretty 
flowers came by their name. 

Alice. — I like to hear what other people 
have said and thought about flowers, it gives 
them a sort of history ; and I think flowers 
often remind us of things that happened long 
ago and in other places when we see them 
again. Here, Granny, is the poor man's 
weather-glass, which I recollect finding year 
after year at Felixstowe, in one corner of the 
lane we passed in going to church; do you 
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remember ? When I see it, I always think of 
the happy days at Felixstowe ; don't you ? 

Granny. — Indeed I do, Alice, for it was 
there I first learned anything about plants, 
when I was quite young; and I one day found 
there a curious variety of this very plant, which 
is really the pimpernel. Its flowers are 
usually of the colour of this one — scarlet, but 
I found it growing with several blue ones 
from the same plant. It is called the poor 
man's weather-glass because it shuts up in 
cloudy weather, but remains open all day when 
it is fine, closing at night. It is of the same 
order as the primrose, and if you look carefully 
at it you will see that it has the same charac- 
ters. The belief in the weather prophecies of 
the pimpernel is shown in such lines as these : 

' Closed is the pink-eyed pimpernel, 
Twill surely rain. I see with sorrow 
Our jaunt must be put off to-morrow.' 

Alice. — I shall try now and find out where 
a root of pimpernel grows, and always go and 
look at it when I want to know if it is going 
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to rain to-morrow. I shall understand it better 
than the weather-glass in the hall. 

Granny. — You will scarcely believe, children, 
that this tall foxglove belongs to the same order 
of plants as the delicate little speedwell, yet 
they both are included in the order Scrophu- 
lariaceae. You will think that you must have 
become very clever botanists before you 
could find out the likeness between these two 
very different plants, but there are certain 
characters which will at once strike your fancy. 
The calyx in each has four or five divisions. 
The corolla in the order is irregular — that of 
the foxglove is bell-shaped, that of the speed- 
well round. But I confess it is very difficult 
to trace the likeness, only you may be sure 
that all plants, however they differ in appear- 
ance, that belong to this order have their 
calyx in one piece, which is free from all the 
other parts of the flower, the corolla is formed 
of one piece, and the stamens inserted in 
the tube of the corolla, generally four in 
number. The differences are accounted for in 
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the arrangement that botanists make with all 
the plants of an order, putting them into 
different families. 

Henry. — I think the foxglove one of the 
handsomest plants that grows ; don't you ? 

Granny. — Yes, I do, Harry, whether it be 
white with brown spots, or this beautiful 
crimson purple with deeper-coloured markings. 
It looks so noble in a shrubbery, or towering 
up above all other plants on a bank by the 
roadside. It is one of the plants that comes 
up again and again without being freshly 
sown. I have seen foxgloves seven feet high, 
bearing sixty or seventy flowers ; but the top- 
most flowers do not expand till those at the 
bottom of the stem have withered, and formed 
their seed -bearing capsules or cases. The 
structure of the flower is worth examining. 
The corollas bulge out on the under side, and 
on the inner surface are at this part hairy, and 
sprinkled with deep carmine spots. These 
spotted caverns are often large enough to 
admit a finger, and as they are narrowed in 
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near the calyx like a waist, the children in 
Cheshire call them * fairies' petticoats/ This 
is only one of the many names given to this 
showy plant and its flowers. I have heard it 
called * red fingers/ * thimble flower/ and ' fox- 
bell/ But the most common name for it is 
* foxglove/ and that name does not mean what 
it seems to be, for it is not supposed to be 
a fox's glove, but a fairy^s glove. In olden 
times, when people believed in fairies, they 
called them 'folks,' and generally spoke of 
them as * good folks,' for they were afraid of 
offending them, lest they should get bewitched. 
As long ago as the time of Edward iii., the 
word foWs glove is written in a list of plants, 
and even to this day the fancy exists that 
fairies like to live in the pretty coloured bell 
of the 'folk's glove.' When this bell is 
suddenly struck on the hand, a snapping sound 
is heard, which the children declare is ' fairy 
thunder,' made by the angry fairy when 
making her escape from her injured abode. 
Run, Harry, and fetch me the copy of Words- 
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worth's poems from the library, and I will read 
to you a few lines about the foxglove : 

' The foxglove, one by one, 
Upwards through every stage of the tall stem, 
Had shed beside the public way its bells. 
And stood of all dismantled save the last, 
Left at the tapering ladder's top, that seemed 
To bend, as doth a slender blade of grass, 
Tipp'd with a rain-drop.' 

Henry. — I like to hear poetry about flowers, 
Granny; and though I cannot write any, I 
often feel it when I see how beautiful they are 
growing naturally and wildly in the hedges. 

Granny. — I do not think, as some people 
do, that ignorance about the nature, and habits, 
and names of plants adds to the feeling they 
give us of their great beauty, for some of the 
wisest naturalists I know are the most simple- 
minded of men, who love flowers, and examine 
them tenderly and curiously, and with real 
reverence in their hearts. But I ought to 
tell you that this foxglove has other properties 
besides its beauty; it is the Digitalis purpurea 
in botanical language, and you may have heard 
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that extract of digitalis is a deadly poison. 
The very old herbalist doctors used to use. it 
in medicine, and some of their prescriptions 
are very funny. Old Gerarde tells us that 
it is useful to those * who have fallen from high 
places/ — I suppose to bathe or rub bruises 
with ; so, Harry, it might take the bruises out 
of your poor little knees if you had some ready 
to rub them with. But I think we had better 
leave these preparations to the chemists, and 
not try experiments ourselves with poisonous 
plants. Digitalis is still used in medicine, and 
there are many instances of poisoning from its 
mistaken use, so that doctors are getting afraid 
to let their patients take it frequently ; for it 
often makes them giddy and sick, and they 
lose their sight, and often the power of moving, 
after taking a strong dose of it. Let us finish 
our talk to-day by reading what another poet 
says about the foxglove. Coleridge writes : 

' The foxglove tall 
Sheds its loose purple bells, or in the gust, 
Or when it bends beneath the upspringing lark. 
Or mountain finch alighting.' 
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' To mute and to material things, 
New life revolving summer brings ; 
The genial call dead Nature hears, 
And in her glory reappears. * 

Scott. 
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SOME JUNE FLOWERS. 

LILY OF THE VALLEY, 

SUNDEW, 

BROOKLIME, 

LADIES MANTLE, 

BUGLOS, 

COMMON SORREL. 

SPEEDWELL, 

MEADOW SWEET, 

LARKSPUR, 
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CHAPTER VI. 



MEAT-EATING PLANTS. 



GRANNY. — See, my dears, what I have 
in my hand. Is it not lovely ? 

Henry. — Why, Granny, it is that tuft of* 
sundew we had in our basket yesterday under- 
neath the other plants, about which we didn't 
talk at all Why have you put it in that 
saucer ? 

Granny. — Why, I knew how it would 
freshen up, and how beautiful its curious rosy 
hairs would look if I took care of it. So I 
got this saucer, into which I put some water, 
to remind the sundew of its native bog, and 
then I put the tuft of moss in which it grew 
with the sundew into the saucer, and covered 
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it over with a glass tumbler and set it in the 
sun ; and it soon began to lift its leaves up, and 
the drops of water on the tiny rosy hairs 
sparkled like diamonds, and see here it is for 
us to talk about and to admire. 

Alice, — Oh, Grandmamma, it is beautiful ; 
and it is quite unlike any other plant I ever 
saw ! 

Granny. — Its botanical name is Drosera 
rotundifolia, or Drosera round-leaf, we may 
say. Drosera is from a Greek word meaning 
dew. The plant we have here is not yet in 
flower, so we can only look at the leaves, 
which are the most charming part of the plant. 
But I have often seen it with its. little white 
flowers growing on long stalks, and its circle 
of curious leaves below. The flowers have 
five sepals — petals and stamens, three or five 
styles, and a one-celled many-seeded capsule. 
The leaves, you see, are a little hollow in the 
middle; at first they are rolled up like the 
fronds of a fern, gradually they unfold, and 
then we see that they are all covered over 
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with fine rosy-red hairs, those at the edge of 
the leaf being the longest. Each of these 
little hairs attracts the drops of moisture to it, 
and there they hang like diamonds sparkling 
in the sunlight. I used to find the sundew in 
quantities on Hampstead Heath, in the damp 
places low down ; but since it has been drained, 
many moisture-loving plants have disappeared, 
and I am afraid there is not much sundew 
left. Still you are likely to find it on most 
heathy places, where there are little bogs and 
wet spots to be found, for it will not grow 
without an abundance of water. 

Henry. — See, Granny, I have pulled open 
one of the leaves that was closed, and inside I 
found this little fly quite dead. 

Granny. — I am afraid you will scarcely 
believe me, Harry, when I tell you that the 
sundew eats insects. Is not that strange ? 
It is not the only plant that does so ; and some 
very curious and interesting experiments have 
lately been made by the great observer Dr. 
Darwin and his friends, which show us that 
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there are some plants which really do feed on 
meat Dr. Darwin tried, by placing very tiny 
pieces of meat within the grasp of some of 
these plants which seem to catch insects, for 
he could not quite tell what became of the 
insects ; and he found that they liked a bit of 
beef or mutton as well as a living fly, and 
closed over it, and really digested it, and used 
it up to feed themselves upon. 

Alice. — But plants have no mouths to feed 
with. 

Granny. — No, Alice, neither have some 
animals. A mouth is not quite necessary in 
all creatures for that purpose. Some animals 
roll themselves over their food, or tuck it into 
a little sort of fold of their body ; and there 
they seem to suck in all the nourishment to be 
got out of it, to drink it in through their skins, 
as it were, for they have no mouth and no 
stomach inside them. So it is with these 
meat-eating plants. The sundew is covered, 
as you may feel, with a sort of sticky juice, 
and these pretty little hairs are very elastic, 
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or contractile, as it is called. I mean, they 
seem to shrink in when they are touched, and 
so make the whole leaf shrink too. So when 
an unwary insect walks over the leaf, its legs 
get entangled with the sticky hairs, and the 
leaf closes over it while it is struggling to get 
away, and then the surface of the leaf seems 
to act upon it, and to get all the nourishment 
out of it, leaving only the useless skeleton. 
Dr. Darwin tells us that he gave several plants 
other things, to try if they would eat them, — 
cheese, for instance, — but they would not ; and 
as he gave them no insects, and kept the 
cheese inside them, they grew ill, and really 
seemed to have indigestion through trying to 
feed on it. 

Alice. — This does seem funny, and I don't 
think everybody will believe it. They will say 
there is some mistake. 

Granny. — I fancy, Alice, Dr. Darwin and 
his friends were as much surprised at first as 
you are ; but they do not doubt it now, and 
they make these experiments to prove many 
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wonderful opinions of their own, which you 
will read of by and by. The sundew belongs 
to a family of plants which has the peculiar 
irritable leaves we have spoken of. This 
power of catching unwary insects in their 
leaves is stronger in the species that grow 
in hot countries than in our British plants, 
and there is one relation of sundew known 
as ' Venus' fly-trap ' which has this habit very 
remarkably. Then the pitcher plants which 
grow in America all have their pitchers for 
the same purpose, and they have little glands 
filled with honey all round the top, which 
attract the insects to them. They fly about 
and settle on the honey glands to taste the 
sweet juice, and then tumble into the pitcher, 
and cannot get out. There is always some 
water at the bottom of the pitcher, and the 
insects are digested in the water, and so used 
up as food for the plant. In one plant of this 
sort there are bristles inside the tube of the 
pitcher, pointed downwards, so that the insect 
can't get back when it crawls down to the 
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bottom of the tube of the flower ; there it is 
caught and digested, for the flower gives out 
a sort* of acrid juice which acts like the 
gastric juice of the stomach of animals and 
dissolves it, and thus the plant lives upon it. 
There are two water-plants which have leaves 
on purpose to catch insects, — one like an eel 
basket, such as you have seen set for eels in 
the river, and the other just like a spring rat- 
trap. These catch the small water fleas and 
pond shrimps. Dr. Darwin's son, Mr. Frank 
Darwin, has lately told us that a plant fed in 
this way, or with tiny bits of meat, is more 
healthy and vigorous than one which is pre- 
vented from catching any insects at all, and 
digesting them. 

Henry. — Well, I never thought I should 
hear of plants that eat animals, though we all 
know that animals eat plants, so it's only fair. 

Granny. — Recollect, too, that even in the 

rain which plants live upon, and which soaks 

into the earth for them, and washes their 

leaves, there is a great deal of animal matter 

I 
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dissolved. Do you not remember, when we 
talked about plants giving out oxygen, and 
taking up carbonic acid gas into themselves, 
I told you that this gas is produced chiefly 
from animals, and that we give it out from our 
lungs at every breath ? So you see plants do 
live and thrive on animal matter, even when 
they do not absolutely devour it alive, as these 
curious plants seem to do. The sundew is 
very acrid, and has a burning property in it, 
which, besides killing its own insect food, is said 
to take away corns and warts, and in some 
parts of Italy it is used to make a sort of 
sweet liquor called * Rossole.' Those who love 
to look through the microscope find the hairs 
of the sundew very beautiful and curious 
when carefully examined by it, and if 
Uncle John will lend us his microscope 
now, I don't think we can do better than 
look at them ; and here in the patch of moss 
you brought in with the sundew are several 
very pretty bits of curious moss, which you will 
like to see magnified. When you learn about 
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the structure of plants, and not only of their 
form, and try to understand how they are 
made, and what each part is for, you must 
have a microscope of your own, Harry, but 
until then this little hand magnifying glass 
will do quite well. You can see through it 
the exact form of the hairs of the sundew, and 
that they are tiny tubes which carry the bitter 
acid juice of the leaf on to the surface, and 
so poison and kill the little insects that get 
entangled in them. 

Alice. — Let us look at some other parts of 
our plants to-day. Granny, under the micro- 
scope, now that you are here to arrange it for 
us. We can look at them through the hand 
glass by ourselves. 

Granny. — Very well, then, let us take a tiny 
thin slice of this apple, so that you may see the 
cells out of which all plants are built up, however 
great or small their size. These little, hollow, 
roundish bodies which you see are sometimes 
pressed very closely together, and sometimes 
very loosely. In the soft stems of plants, like 
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those of the daffodil and hyacinth, the cells He 
very loosely ; but in the hard wood of the oak 
and other such trees, they are pressed together 
so tightly that often they lose their round form, 
and can only be seen as cells under the micro- 
scope if we take very thin bits of wood and pull 
them to pieces with a needle, and then soak 
them in water, when the cells seem to swellout 
again, and we see them with the microscope. 

Henry. — In some of these little cells I see 
a tiny spot. What is it, Granny ? 

Granny. — This spot is called the nucleus, 
Harry, or centre spot ; and it has been found 
that all cells are formed from a spot like this, 
and grow around it, and when the cell is quite 
formed the spot disappears. As the cells 
grow they alter their forms ; sometimes they 
become twelve - sided, and sometimes they 
become yery long, and stick together like a 
string of long beads. The substance, which 
is made up of a number of cells all together, 
is called a tissue. In the tissue of water-plants 
there is always a great deal of room between 
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each cell, so that a quantity of air can get in 
and make the stems of the plants light, and 
able to float on the water. 

Alice. — Just let us look at a bit of this leaf, 
and see if we can find the little breathing holes 
you told us about when we were talking about 
leaves. 

Granny. — See, here they are, in the midst 
of the tissue which forms the covering of the 
leaf. These little openings are called stomates, 
and you see on each side of them is a little 
cell shaped like a half moon. Now you see 
how important it is for the life of a plant not 
to let these little stomates get blocked up with 
smoke and dirt. All parts of a plant are made 
up of cells of different forms, and in many the 
cells are filled with grains of starch, or with 
curious crystals called by botanists raphides^ 
meaning ' needle-like things.' We find these 
crystals in the milky juice of the dandelion, 
and in the roots of many plants ; also in the 
tissue of the rhubarb that we have for spring 
tarts. The hairs of plants are always interest- 
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ing objects to examine, and so much is known 
about them that skilful observers will dis- 
tinguish one leaf from another by its hairs. 
I recollect that Grandpapa had once to judge 
of some tobacco which was said not to be 
good, and he knew that the real tobacco leaf 
had a number of curious hairs upon it; so 
when he looked through his microscope and 
found that the leaves said to be tobacco had 
not got these hairs on them, he knew the 
people who sold them were trying to cheat, 
and to sell some other leaves rolled up like 
tobacco which were not really tobacco at all, 
and so he was able to find them out and 
expose them. 

Henry. — I have just carefully broken off 
a little bit of the leaf of a plant growing in 
your aquarium. Granny, so that you may show 
us the cells that let the air get in to float it. 

Granny. — You can easily see how these 
cells are arranged, Harry, so as to make the 
leaf quite light ; and in this little bit of my 
favourite water - plant, * Valisneria,' which 
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grows only in warm places, and never in 
English rivers, I can show you the curious 
movement or circulation of the particles all 
round the cells. We take the thinnest little 
morsel of the leaf, cut with a sharp penknife 
from its surface, and place it under the micro- 
scope with a drop of water covered with a 
thin bit of glass, and if the room be warm, 
the little particles soon begin to move slowly, 
and then faster and faster. I have seen it in 
other plants, but I think it is easier to see in 
the Valisneria than in any other. 

Alice. — See, Henry, on this bit of water 
leaf that Granny threw away is a tiny green 
speck like a little green ball. Let us look at 
it with the microscope. 

Granny. — Ah, Alice, you have found one 
of the prettiest things in the world to examine 
with the microscope, and one about which 
wise men have talked a great deal. For a 
long time some said it was a little animal, and 
others declared it was a plant. I think now 
they have agreed that it is a plant something 
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like a seaweed, or the green scum we find on 
ponds, in structure, and it is called Volvox 
globator. It is a globe of delicate green 
colour made of a transparent sort of film, 
which is marked by a network of fine lines, 
and dark green spots where the lines of 
network cross. It moves rapidly round and 
round in the water by means of bunches of 
delicate hairs, which form these dark-green 
spots, and are always moving, and so turn the 
globe round and make it roll along. See, 
inside the network are a number of smaller 
globes made just like the larger one, which 
by and by will burst out and roll about by 
themselves, and so on ; and this is the way 
the Volvox multiplies itself. But I think, 
children, we must not spend much time about 
the microscope to-day whilst the weather is 
so fine. We must save our lessons on its 
wonderful revelations till the dull days come, 
when we can find but few living and growing 
plants to talk about. 

Henry. — It seems to me that in order to 
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be a good botanist, one should know a great 
deal more than the names and uses of plants. 
I think we ought to understand what they are 
made of too. 

Granny. — Yes ; the chemistry of botany 
IS very important, and it is quite necessary 
to know the substances or elements of which 
plants are composed, as well as how these 
elements are kept and put together, which we 
learn by using the microscope. You know 
already that water forms a great part of the 
substance of all plants, and then I can show 
you that carbon or charcoal is also found in 
all vegetables. If wood be burned till it is 
partly consumed, and the water and gas it 
contains has passed away, then it becomes 
charcoal or carbon ; and if a loaf of bread which 
is made of the vegetable corn be allowed to 
burn in the oven, it turns into a cinder, and 
this cinder is really a lump of carbon, from 
which the other things in the bread have 
been driven off. So we see that carbon is 
contained in plants. Besides carbon there are 
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several gases which we know quite well, and 
some metals. The water contains the gases 
whose names you have heard before, hydro- 
gen and oxygen; and you know these two 
things are needful to the life of all living 
things. We drive them out of vegetables by 
drying out the water, and then they lose much 
of their weight and size. 

Alice. — Do you mean by vegetables the 
things we eat for dinner ? 

Granny. — No, Alice ; I mean all plants, as 
distinguished from animals. We call trees 
and herbs, large and small, vegetables^ or belong- 
ing to the vegetable kingdom. Then the 
walls of the cells of all plants, some of which 
you have seen, are made up of a substance 
called cellulose. This cellulose is not soluble 
in water, and forms the woody fibre of plants. 
It forms the case or outside of the cells which 
hold the other things which make up the 
plant. So we find in the plant cells starchy 
which differs in every plant; gum, which is 
really a form of starch changing into sugar ; 
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and sugar ; and the chemist tells us these are 
all different conditions of the same thing. 
Besides these, the chemist discovers in plants 
several substances which are also found in 
animals. There is fibrine^ that which stiffens 
or coagulates some vegetable preparations 
when boiled well, like oatmeal porridge and 
wheat, and is also in the flesh of animals ; 
albumen^ the same thing that exists in the 
white of eggs and the blood of animals, and 
is also in asparagus, chestnuts, wheat, etc.; 
and caseine^ a substance that is the chief 
part of cheese, and grows also in pease, and 
beans, and lentils. It is all these things 
which are found in plants that make them 
so valuable to man as food, for the flesh of 
the human body, as well as that of the lower 
animals, is made up of all these things, and 
they are procured chiefly from the plants 
which they eat. Do you see what I mean, 
children, and why chemistry has so much 
bearing on the study of botany ? 

Alice. — Yes, Granny, I see how useful it 
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is to know not only what plants are, but what 
they contain and how they may be used. But 
till Harry grows up, and can be a chemist 
himself to find out all these things, we must 
be content to read about them, must we not ? 
Granny.— Yes, dears ; only I wish you to 
try experiments wherever you can, and not to 
be satisfied more than is necessary only to 
read and not to see for yourselves. This is 
one use of looking for plants yourselves, and 
so learning to observe ; not to save yourselves 
trouble by taking plants that other people 
have gathered, but by seeking for them, and 
noticing where and how they grow, to learn a 
great deal that reading would never teach you. 
In studying any natural history facts, whether 
they be of plants or animals, minerals, rocks, 
or stones, much depends on using your own 
eyes, and seeing for yourselves many things 
which will help you to know them again, and 
to make it easier day by day to recognise 
your old friends in their old and chosen spots, as 
much by their habits as by their form and colour. 



July. 

— — 

' Thy book is redolent of fields and flowers, 
Of freshly flowing streams and honeysuckle bowers.' 

B. Barton. 
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JULY AND AUGUST 



CHAPTER VII. 



OPEN-AIR STUDIES. 



HENRY.-T-Let us go and sit in the 
garden to-day, dear Granny, under 
the cedar tree, for we have gathered so many 
flowers to-day in our walk that I have laid 
them down on the grass for you to see, and 
to choose those you like to talk to us about. 

Granny. — Quite right, Harry; so we will. 
And then if we scatter a few leaves or stray 
flowers about, the gardener will not mind so 
much as Mary will if we strew the carpet with 
the contents of your basket. Just now is the 
harvest-time of wild-flowers. The first lessons 
I ever had in botany were given to me just at 
this time of. the year at the seaside. I was 
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not a little girl then, but a grown-up girl ; and 
I knew very little about the wild-flowers I 
loved so much. I used to look at them, and 
gather them, and try to read about them, but 
I could make out very little until I was helped 
by a dear kind friend, who had made botany 
his favourite study; and though he was so 
wise, and knew more than any one I ever met 
about this science, he explained everything so 
simply to me that I soon became as fond of 
listening as he was of talking to me about the 
plants that grew around us ; and ever since 
that time, though I shall never hear his dear 
voice again, I think of him when I see any of 
the wild-flowers from which he gave me my 
first botanical lessons, and I love them for his 
sake. I recollect that the lanes all round the 
little seaside hamlet where we were then stay- 
ing were full of honeysuckles, the hedges were 
covered with them, and the air was sweet in 
those warm July evenings with their scent. 
Even now, after thirty years have gone by, 
their perfume brings back to my mind, more 
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vividly than anything else, that happy time. 
I have wandered through those lanes but lately, 
dear children, and there are the honeysuckles 
still, though I am alone, and am now trying 
to teach my little grandchildren something of 
what I learned there so many years ago. 

Alice. — We knew, dear Granny, that the 
honeysuckle was your favourite flower, so we 
gathered all we could reach. See, here is a 
beautiful bunch for you to talk to us about ! 

Granny. — This beautiful old - fashioned 
flower belongs to the same order as some 
other plants you know. The common elder 
tree and the guelder rose are also found in 
the Caprifoliaceae. But the family of honey- 
suckles, known as Loniceray is but small in this 
country. Most of its members live abroad 
in the East. The name Lonicera was given 
to the honeysuckle after Adam Lonicer, an 
ancient doctor of Frankfort, in Germany. A 
plant belonging to another order, growing in 
Africa, but very like a honeysuckle in appear- 
ance, was called by Dr. Lindky, who described 

K 
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it, Lankesteria, after your dear grandpapa, Dr. 
Lankester. So, you see, men of science, when 
they find new plants or animals in other 
countries that have not been described and 
have no name, call them after those who have 
worked at the science of botany or zoology, 
and whom they wish to honour. The honey- 
suckle is called by the French chhre-feuille or 
goat-leaf^ I suppose because it climbs over 
rocks or any high places like a goat. See 
what a long tube the corolla forms ! 

Henry. — I should think insects that get in 
there cannot easily get out ; but then, perhaps, 
the honeysuckle doesn't eat insects ? 

Granny. — No, Harry, it does not ; but the 
bees sometimes get into the tube of the corolla, 
and find it difficult to get out. And when the 
bees cannot reach the honey which lies at the 
bottom of the tube, other insects tap it by 
boring little holes at the base and sucking 
the honey out. This is the real true woodbine 
of the poets, and is so called from its habit of 
twining round the stems of other trees. Milton 
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calls it the * twisted eglantine/ Sometimes 
these twining stems injure young trees by 
binding them too tightly, and often make 
deep marks and furrows in their bark. They 
turn from left to right ; and it is curious to 
observe that all climbing plants do not twist 
the same way. The great white bindweed and 
the scarlet runner twist from right to left. 

Alice. — See, Granny, how funnily the leaves 
are marked with curious little lines and wind- 
ing marks, just as if something had carved 
them out on the leaf ! 

Granny. — These marks are made by the 
grub of a little insect, which has eaten away the 
cellular part of the leaf; and the honeysuckle 
seems to be his favourite food, for on no other 
English leaf do we find his tracks so plainly 
marked. In the time of Chaucer, the old 
English poet, the woodbine was said to be the 
emblem of true love, and to my mind, dear 
children, it is so still. By and by, after these 
lovely flowers are fallen off, the berries will be 
left in clusters on the stems enclosing the seeds; 
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and these berries are of a bright and beautiful 
red colour, and look very tempting to the 
birds, who eat them greedily. As they are 
not poisonous, which so many pretty berries 
are, we will not disturb them when we see 
them at their feast 

Henry. — The berries of the wild rose, or 
hips as we call them, are not poisonous, are 
they ? for I often gather them, and eat the 
outside which covers the woolly part The 
nice, acid, red part forms a sort of case, which 
I cut away with my pocket-knife to eat, so as 
not to get the woolly seeds into my mouth. 

Granny. — ^What you call the fruit of the wild 
rose is quite harmless, Harry; but it is not 
really the fruit The red sort of berry, called 
the * hip,' is truly the enlarged calyx which en- 
closes the true fruit, — the little hairy bits you 
don't like to get into your mouth. These 
berries are made into a nice conserve, which is 
used in medicine : they are first opened and all 
the hairy seeds are taken out, and then boiled 
up with sugar. Long ago, when people could, 
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not easily get foreign fruits, and tried to make 
use of all they could find, these hips were 
thought very nice in tarts and pies ; and even 
now in Germany the busy housewife makes a 
preserve of them, and it is much liked. 

AiJCE. — Why do people call the roses which 
grow in the hedges dog-roses ? 

Granny. — Because that is the common name 
of the wild rose, and there are several varieties 
of it The many kinds of roses growing in our 
gardens all come originally from this native 
wild rose. The scent of a full-blown garden 
rose is more delicious, I think, than any per- 
fume. The wild rose only has it slightly. 
Here we have the trailing white dog-rose, and 
the pretty pink dog-rose, or wild briar. I 
found the tiny prickly Burnet rose growing 
all over the sandy downs near Seascales, in 
Cumberland, last year, and very lovely it was ; 
but its spines were so sharp, we had to be very 
careful in gathering it Then the sweet briar, 
too, is really a rose. Its flower has no scent ; 
but if you hold the leaves up to the light, you 
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see they are marked with little white dots : 
these are glands or cells filled with fragrant 
oil, which is the cause of the pleasant scent. 
You can see in the rose very easily the 
arrangement of all its parts ; and as we have 
so many of them, you need not mind pulling a 
few to pieces to examine them. Here is one 
from which all the petals are fallen, and the 
stamens and pistil are left within the calyx ; 
you can count them now without any trouble. 
The order of plants to which the rose belongs 
is called Rosacea^ and it includes a great many 
plants you know quite well. There is the 
plum and the cherry amongst trees ; the little 
meadow - sweet, the agrimony, the ladies' 
mantle, and the strawberry amongst little 
plants ; as well as the raspberry, the black- 
berry, and bramble, all of which are old 
friends, and belong to this rose order of 
plants. 

Alice. — When Uncle Forbes came home 
from India he brought for me a very .tiny 
bottle of attar of roses, which makes every- 
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thing in my work-box smell of roses. How 
is it made ? 

Granny. — In hot countries roses are grown 
entirely to make this delicious perfume from 
them. Their petals are picked off, and then 
put in spring water and placed in the sun. 
The oil from the petals rises in drops on the 
water, which are carefully caught and put into 
a bottle, which is tightly corked. But it takes 
many pounds of rose petals to make even a 
few drops of this perfumed oil, so it is very 
costly and difficult to buy. Englishmen claim 
the rose as their national flower, and it is put 
together with the thistle and the shamrock in 
our national garland ; but we must not forget 
that at one time in our history the red and 
the white roses were, the symbols of war and 
bloodshed. 

Henry. — Yes, Granny, I was reading about 
the Wars of the Roses in my English History^ 
and then I knew why you call the red rose 
your own flower, because it belonged to the 
house of Lancaster. Shakespeare often men- 
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tions the rose In his plays, and since his day 
I imagine there have been great varieties 
introduced into our gardens, yet none seem to 
me to beat the old-fashioned red and white 
roses, now seen but in country places. 

Alice. — You say the strawberry belongs to 
the same order as the rose, Granny ? It is too 
late now to find a strawberry flower, but I 
recollect it, and I think it very much like the 
flower of the white rose, but it is quite different 
in other things. 

Granny. — The little red berries, which are 
so delicious even in the wild strawberry, which 
we call the fruit, are really only the fleshy 
receptacle for the fruit. If we were obliged 
only to eat the real fruit, I don't think we 
should much like it; for the little yellow 
specks in the bed of delicious crimson pulp 
are really the fruit. This is a good instance 
of what is called by us a fruit, and is not truly 
one ; for all parts of a plant which are juicy 
and pleasant to eat are not always rightly 
named. Thus the apple and the orange have 
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their sweet pulpy part covering over the seeds, 
which get ripe inside ; and the part of the fig 
which we call the fruit is really a hollow piece 
of the flower stalk, very soft and juicy and full 
of sugar, in which the little fruits are placed 
vjery close together, and live and grow on the 
sweet pulp that surrounds them till they are 
ripe enough to fall out and begin to put out 
little rootlets for themselves, and make new 
plants. 

Henry. — I recollect long ago finding in the 
wood a little white flower, just like a straw- 
berry flower ; and I thought it was one, but 
you told me it was not, and yet it looked at 
first just like one. 

Granny. — I recollect, Harry ; it was a 
Potentilla, which is something like the little 
strawberry flower. The flowers belonging to 
the order Rosacese are much like many be- 
longing to the Ranunculus family ; but I will 
tell you one great point of difference between 
the two orders, which may often be of use to 
you to remember. In the Ranunculus flower. 
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the many stamens are fixed just below the 
seed-vessels, and you may take away the 
calyx without disturbing them. But in the 
rosaceous flower the stamens are fixed on the 
calyx, and you cannot pull it away without 
taking the stamens also. Remember this dis- 
tinction ; because the Ranunculus plant may 
always be suspected of some poisonous quality, 
whilst the plants of the rose tribe are seldom 
hurtful, and very often have pleasant, whole- 
some qualities. 

Henry. — You forgot the other day to notice 
the twining convolvulus we brought in with 
our flowers. See, it has twisted quite round 
the handle of my basket ! 

Granny. — I think twining plants very 
pretty, Harry, for they seem to clothe the 
naked branches of trees and hedges, and to 
endeavour in their graceful way to climb up 
and adorn everything within their reach. This 
pretty pink convolvulus has also a pleasant 
scent, something like almonds. The leaves, 
you see, are of the shape of an arrow head, 
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and make the most charming wreaths, even 
when gathered on their long, twining stems, 
ready to clasp any friendly stalk. The 
common name of the convolvulus is the 
bindweed, and we have several varieties in 
England. 

Alice. — There is just one lovely lily of the 
valley. Granny, that we overlooked. See, its 
pretty white bells are turning yellow, and its 
large green leaf seems withering up ! 

Granny. — Yes, Alice ; you should have put 
it into water, and it would have lived for some 
days and kept its delicious scent. I recollect 
when we used to find lilies of the valley on 
Hampstead Heath, but they do not grow there 
now, I am told. In the streets of London, 
in the early summer, they are sold in large 
bunches, for they are sent over quickly from 
France, where they are quite abundant as wild- 
flowers. See how the pretty dark-green leaf 
seems to form a kind of sheath for the delicate 
fragrant little bell-like flowers on their stem. 
You can tell at once, Harry, from the way the 
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veins of the leaf run, to what great division of 
plants this pretty flower belongs, cannot you ? 

Henry. — Oh, yes ! Granny. I see the leaves 
have no network, but all the veins run side by 
side along the leaf, and the stem is hollow. 
It must be an Endogen, like the grasses and 
hyacinths, and the great palm trees at Kew. 

Granny. — Exactly so, Harry ; you are quite 
right, and I am glad you remember even this 
one important fact See> here is the hare-bell, 
which some people call the hyacinth. Does it 
also belong to the Endogens ? 

Henry. — No, Granny. See, I cannot tear 
the leaves down in straight lines, as I can 
those of the hyacinth. They are all filled 
with little veins, and the stems are not hollow, 
so it belongs to the other great division of 
plants, the Exogens, the same as the oak 
tree, the rose, and nearly all the things we 
know about. 

Granny. — You are right, Harry ; the pretty 
little hare-bell is one of the great family of 
Exogens. Its natural order is Campanulaceae, 
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and Its botanical name is Campanula. There 
are a great many Campanulas in England. 
You will see at once how much they are like 
the Canterbury bell of the garden, which 
belongs also to the same genus. In sandy 
soils this sweet little hare-bell grows profusely, 
and its tiny wiry stems do not require much 
moisture, so it lives long into the summer. 
In a country churchyard very dear to us all, 
Harry, I found quantities of this pretty hare- 
bell last year, quite late in the autumn, long 
after every other flower had gone, decking 
the grass-covered, quiet graves with its simple, 
lovely flowers, and waving to and fro like 
fairy bells at every breath of wind. Do you 
recollect Scott's lines in the Lady of the Lake, 
which we read last winter ? 

Alice. — Oh, yes! they were the blue flowers 
that were strewn in Ellen s pathway : 

^ For me she stoop'd, and looking round, 
Pluck'd a blue hare-bell from the ground ; 
This little flower, that loves the lea, 
May well my simple emblem be.' 
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Granny. — I once read in a fairy tale of a 
little boy who had to take care of some sheep, 
and he sat down on the side of a hill to watch 
them, in the very midst of a fairy ring, and 
he went to sleep. His foot chanced to touch 
one of these fairy bell flowers, and it rang out 
such sweet fairy chimes, that all the sheep on 
the hill came to listen to them. When the 
evening came he could not get the sheep to 
leave the hill, and tried in vain to get them 
home, for he could not hear the sweet music ; 
but at last he thought of gathering some of 
the blue bells, and carrying them before the 
flock, and so they followed him directly, and 
went about with him for days until the blossom 
withered. 

Alice. — I shall always think of that. Granny, 
when I see a blue hare-bell. I suppose it was 
really the little boy's dream when he fell asleep 
on the hill-side. 

Granny. — I see a spray of the mallow in 
your hand, Alice, and I fancy you are now 
eating and enjoying one of its little fruits* 
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Alice. — Yes, Granny, I am eating a 'cheese' 
which I got out of one of these mallow flowers. 
What is it ? 

Granny. — What you call a 'cheese' is 
really the fruit of the mallow, Alice. Little 
field-mice, dormice, and squirrels are very 
fond of them, and so I see are little girls. 
The grains of pollen dust from the mallow are 
round and very curious, and form a most 
interesting object for the microscope. We 
will keep some of the pollen grains in this piece 
of paper till we can look at them by and by. 
Do you know that cotton in all its varieties is 
the hairy covering of the seeds of a species of 
plant belonging to this same mallow family. 
I have often seen the pods of the plant filled 
with the mass of cotton hairs, and the little 
seeds lying comfortably in it. There are some 
of these pods in every natural history museum. 
The form of the cotton hair is curious, and 
unlike that of any other plant, and it is nearly 
the only vegetable hair that can be woven or 
twisted into a substance like calico. There 
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are many hairs that look like it, but none that 
can be twisted so as to form a yarn, as it is 
called, out of which calico is woven. The 
same order of plants, Malvaceae, includes the 
little wayside mallow and the useful cotton 
plant, which is called Gossypium, and grows 
chiefly in India and America. Our garden 
hollyhock shows us what beautiful flowers 
this tribe of plants can produce. In all of 
them the stamens are united together, and 
form a column in the middle of the flower, 
which is hollow in the centre and surrounds 
the styles. This column of stamens is a 
peculiarity of the family; and there is also 
another mark of brotherhood in the mallows, 
the anthers have but one cell in all of them. 
The English name mallow means to soften, 
and it is much used in country places for 
poultices when boiled down, for it abounds in 
a sort of mucilage like linseed, which you have 
had to drink sometimes for a cold. It is made 
into a soft paste in France, and sold in little 
pats or lozenges, and called pdtd de guimauve. 
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Don't you remember tasting it when I had a 
bad cough in the winter, and you said how 
soft and smooth it was? Well, that was made 
from the soft juice of the mallow, — I believe the 
marsh mallow, which grows about three feet 
high, and has large, pale rose-coloured flowers, 
and is covered with soft and thick down all 
over its stem and leaves. 




August. 



' You sunburnt sickle men, of August weary, 
Come hither from the furrow and be merry. 
Make holiday ; your rye-straw hats put on, 
And these fresh nymphs encounter every one 
In country footing.' — Tempest, 
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SOME AUGUST FLOWERS. 

POPPIES. 
CORN'FLO WERS, 
SEA HOLLY, 
SAMPHIRE. 
THISTLES. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



SUMMER FLOWERS* 



HENRY. — Oh, we had such a beautiful 
bunch of bright scarlet poppies for 
you, Granny ; but they have faded so quickly, 
they are not half so lovely now ! There they 
He on the grass, with their friends the blue 
corn-flowers, which we always find as we cross 
the corn-field close by the poppies. How I 
wish we were at the seaside now, where we 
used to see the harvest last year, and wander 
about amongst the gleaners to help them ! 
Don't you recollect, Alice ? 

Alice. — Yes, of course I do; and there, 
close to the sea, flowers used to grow, about 
which I want to talk now with Granny. There 
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was a poppy there, I remember, close to the 
sea; but it was bright yellow, not red like 
these, and its leaves were of a lighter green, 
and it had a long horn growing with it What 
was it, Granny ? 

Granny. — Oh, that was the horn poppy, 
Alice; Glaucium luteum^ it is called by 
botanists. I always think of my early happy 
times at the seaside when I see it, and how I 
listened to the history of poor Glaucus, after 
whom it was named. He was the son of the 
sea god Neptune, you know ; but he lived on 
the shore, and was very fond of fishing. One 
day he laid all the fish he had caught on a 
neighbouring marsh, when to his surprise they 
began to nibble the green grass, and then — 

*• Sudden darting o'er the verdant plain. 
They spread their fins as in their native main, 
Left their new master, and regained the sea.' 

This very much astonished Glaucus; but he 
thought he would try the effect of eating a bit 
of the grass himself. He did so; and no 
sooner had he bitten it, than he plunged after 
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them into the sea and became a sea god. 
There he has lived ever since, and wears a 
golden robe, carrying his favourite fishing-rod 
high above his head, curved and green, with 
its point bent as if a fish were on it. He 
never goes far out to sea, but keeps near the 
shore ; for a maiden he loves, named Scylla, 
was turned into a rock with howling waves 
around her, and his faithfulness still keeps him 
by her side. This is the pretty legend about 
the horn poppy, which is only seen growing 
on the sea-shore amidst the sand and rocks 
and stones, where it is splashed by the waves. 
Henry. — I think poppies must like the sea- 
side. Granny, for I never saw such beauties 
as those we used to find at Felixstowe ! 

Granny. — Poppies grow well in light soil, 
and especially in such as suits corn of any 
kind. There are two kinds of poppies very 
common in all fields and waste places : Papaver 
Rhceas^ the common red poppy, and Papaver 
Argemone. They have both four petals, — 
silky and very tender, as you see, — many 
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stamens, and the seeds are contained in the 
curious hard capsules which are formed when 
the flowers fall off, and are called poppy heads. 
The petals of the common red poppy are more 
crimson than scarlet, and have a beautiful 
shiny gloss on them. Opium, that deadly 
stuff which sends people to sleep, and some- 
times kills them, is produced by poppies 
which grow in hot countries. It is a milky 
white juice, taken out of the capsules whilst 
they are green, and. when dried in the sun it 
is sold for a very high price. Though such 
a dangerous thing to use oneself, it is a valu- 
able medicine in the hands of a wise doctor, 
and often saves or removes terrible pain in 
illness. 

Alice. — How quickly all the petals drop 
off. Granny ; there is hardly one now left ! 

Granny. — Burns, the Scotch poet, noticed 
this way the poppies have, Alice, for he says : 

* Pleasures are like poppies spread, 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed ; ' 

so we must make the best of them while we 
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can, and find out what useful quality remains 
behind when their beauty is gone. 

Henry. — But what of the corn-flower, which 
grows with the poppy so much } 

Granny. — There are several blue flowers 
which have been called corn-flowers, Harry; 
but this is the true corn-flower, Centaurea 
cyanus^ and it belongs to the same family as 
the daisy, — the Composite family, — ^which has, 
you will remember, the curious little flowers 
all closely pressed together, looking like petals 
and stamens, but really perfect flowers. There 
is not a more brilliant blue flower than this, 
and in the country it is often called bltie cap 
and bliie bonnet ; but its stem is so tough and 
hard that it is also called the hurt sickle^ for 
it spoils the reapers' hooks when it grows 
amongst the corn. The contrast of its deep 
blue flowers with the bright red poppies, as 
they grow amidst the yellow corn, is very 
striking; and artists delight to paint them — 
sometimes too vividly — in harvest pictures. 
Seaside plants are very difficult to dry, Harry, 
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because they contain a great deal of salt, 
which makes them sticky, and does not get 
taken up nicely in the blotting-paper ; but I 
have a few here that I tried to dry last 
summer at Felixstowe, and others I can re- 
collect to tell you about, so that if you go 
there this year you may know them, and see 
other friends amongst the flowers besides the 
beautiful horn poppy. 

Henry. — I recollect the sea holly, which 
used to prick my feet so dreadfully when I 
ran about on the sands without my shoes and 
socks. How I hated it! and I daren't pull 
it up because it pricked my hands ; and Papa 
used to laugh, and tell me to get out of its 
way. 

Granny. — It is an umbelliferous plant, 
Harry, as you may see by its compact heads 
of pretty blue flowers. Its stiff, bluish-green 
leaves are covered with a sort of bloom that 
we see on many seaside plants. Botanists call 
this appearance glaticous. If one was not 
afraid of the sharp points of the leaves, it 
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would be easy to show you that they embrace 
the stem, which is one sign that it is um- 
belliferous. Linnaeus tells us that the flower- 
shoots are very good when boiled and eaten 
like asparagus. Now, Alice, I know you love 
sweetmeats, and know all about them ; but I 
don't think you know that this prickly sea 
holly is made into a sweet candy and sold in 
London. At Colchester, in Essex, there is a 
place where it was first made two hundred 
years ago by Robert Buxton, an apothecary ; 
so you see the little girls of those days, who 
wore caps and long dresses, and behaved very 
meekly and demurely, loved sweetmeats as 
well as you do now. You can think of this 
when you get your feet pricked again by the 
sharp spines in the sand. 

Henry. — Some of the plants that Grand- 
papa used to gather grew in very wet ground 
— salt marshes he called them ; and he would 
not let us go with him to get them, because we 
got our feet wet 

Granny. — Many of the prettiest seaside 
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plants do grow in wet marshes, and very 
thick boots, or none at all, are needed to go 
after them. I like the plan of letting children 
run about without any covering to their feet 
on the sea-shore, if it be a sandy one, in spite 
of the risk of being occasionally startled by 
the sea holly's sharp prickles, or getting over 
ankle deep in a salt quagmire. The jointed 
glass-wort — Salicornia — is a curious-looking 
plant, which you will recollect, without leaves, 
with branched and jointed stems, and a spike 
of little flowers placed three together on each 
side of the fleshy, thick stem, which, if you 
bite it, tastes very salt It contains a great 
deal of soda, as do many seaside plants ; and 
in many places they are dug up and collected 
and burnt on the shore, for the sake of their 
ashes, which are used in making glass. On 
the coast of Ireland this is done very much. 
The seaweed and the sea-shore plants are 
burned together for their soda ashes ; and when 
I was there some years ago, looking over the 
beautiful bay near Ballycastle, I thought the 
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thin, curling columns of white smoke, as they 
rose into the air from the little heaps of 
burning weeds all along the shore, added to 
the beauty of the picture on that fine autumn 
morning. Sea-shore plants are not, on the 
whole, so pretty, I think, as those that grow 
more inland ; but they have always a special 
charm, from the fact that usually it is holiday 
time when we see them, and we have leisure 
to read about them and examine them. The 
little Glaiix maritima is pretty, with its rose- 
coloured, tiny flowers, which are curious, 
because the part which looks like a corolla is 
really not one at all, but a coloured calyx. It 
belongs to the primrose family, and is in all 
other respects like its relations. It has creep- 
ing stems, which send up branches out of the 
sand from two to six inches high, with small, 
oblong, fleshy leaves, in the joints of which 
with the stem the little pink flowers sit. 
Each flower is five-parted, and contains five 
stamens and one style. 

Alice. — Now that we are talking about 
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seaside plants^ Granny, I want you to tell me 
what was that green, funny-tasting plant you 
sent home in a box to cook from Tenby last 
summer, and told her to pickle. I have tried 
to eat it since then, but I don t like it. 

Granny. — That, Alice, was the samphire, 
— Crithmum marittmum of botanists, — one of 
the most remarkable of our seaside plants. It 
also is an umbelliferous plant; but the branches 
I sent home would scarcely tell you that, for 
they were not in flower, and I tried to get it 
gathered before the flowering time came, and 
whilst the leaves were young. The name 
samphire is said to be a corruption of the 
French ' St Pierre ; * and the plant in ancient 
times was dedicated to St. Peter, from the 
fact that it grows usually on rocks, and the 
word Peter means a rock. The trade of a 
samphire-gatherer is a most dangerous one, 
for it seldom grows anywhere but on inacces- 
sible rocks, and fringes the edges of precipices 
with its bright green leaves. It has the 
interest of being mentioned by our great poet 
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Shakespeare in his play of King Lear. One 
day I hope you will read many of his plays, 
and they will, I am sure, add much to your 
pleasure in many ways. 

Henry. — Shakespeare seems to have known 
a great deal about flowers and plants, Granny, 
for you constantly say he writes about them. 
Was he a botanist ? 

Granny. — No, my dear boy. He had the 
great gift of genius, and he observed every- 
thing very carefully ; and plants as well as 
animals were noticed by him and recollected. 
He had seen that samphire grew on the chalk 
cliffs near Dover, and in his time men under- 
took the dangerous trade of samphire-gatherers. 
They were hung over the cliffs by a rope, and 
I daresay Shakespeare had often watched 
them with fear. He imagines in his play that 
the Earl of Gloucester is being led by his son 
Edgar along the top of the cliffs at Dover, 
and says : 

* Come on, sir : here's the place ; stand still. How fearful 
And dizzy 'tis to cast one's eyes so low ! 
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The crows and choughs that wing the midway air 
Show scarce so gross as beetles. Half-way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire — dreadful trade ! 
Methinks he seems no bigger than his head ; 
The fishermen that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice.' 

You will think of this little bit of the play of 
King Lear when you see or taste samphire ; 
and I daresay, when you come to read the 
wonderful writings of our great poet, you will 
find many other plants mentioned by him of 
which we have talked in these pleasant days 
together. I must tell you a little tale now, to 
show you how useful it is to know something 
of the habits and ways of plants as well as 
their properties, and how, even in the midst of 
great danger and distress, sometimes a little 
knowledge of this sort turns out to be a great 
comfort. You know some plants never grow 
but in the water, others never are found where 
the water comes excepting by accident. The 
samphire never grows but on the sea-shore, 
and yet it never grows within reach of the 
waves ; that is to say, it is never so near as to 
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be covered with the water. Some years ago 
a vessel was wrecked in the English Channel 
near Beachy Head, and the whole crew were 
washed overboard. Four escaped, only to meet 
with a more lingering and terrible death, as 
they thought, for in the darkness of the night 
they were driven on to some rocks, and there 
lay watching the waves come on and on, 
higher and higher, expecting every minute 
that they would cover the little rock on which 
they were, and drown them. They could 
hardly keep their hold on the rock in the 
dreadful storm, and some of the poor men 
thought they would throw themselves into 
the boiling sea and so at once end their 
misery ; when one of them, grasping a weed 
which grew just above his head, wet as it was, 
knew it well, and as the lightning's flash gave 
a moment's light, he saw it was not a seaweed, 
but a large tuft of samphire. He knew in an 
instant that where the samphire grew the sea 
did not come ; so he took courage, climbed up 
to where it was, and cheered his wretched 

M 
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companions^ who, however, believed in what 
he told them, and struggled up to the samphire 
ground. Then they waited in hope, feeling 
sure that the sea mark was really lower down, 
and that when the storm was over this piece 
of the rock would be dry. The morning light 
came and they were seen from the shore, and 
quickly rescued from their terrible position, — 
thanks to the little botanical knowledge of 
their friend. 

Henry. — So, you see, Alice, the things we 
learn about plants in our talks with Granny 
may one day save our lives ! 

Alice. — Yes, Harry, for I daresay this man, 
who knew about the sea not covering up the 
samphire where it grew, knew also that it was 
not poisonous, and also what plants were ; and 
so if he and his friends had been cast on a 
desert island, he would have been of great 
use to them, and have helped them to live on 
what they could find till they were rescued by 
a ship coming for them. 



September. 



The autumn sheaves are on the hill, 

And solemn are the woods and still, 

With clustering fruits on every bough. 
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HOPS. 

HE A TH, 

HE A THER. 

MICHAELMAS DAISY. 

ARBUTUS. 

GENTIAN. 
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SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 



CHAPTER IX. 



GRASSES. 



HENRY.— I do think, Granny, that 
grasses such as I gathered yesterday 
are almost as pretty as flowers ; don't you ? 

Granny. — Yes, they are beautiful, Harry, 
but we cannot say much about them botanically 
at present, for they are rather difficult to 
understand ; but I may as well tell you that 
they have flowers, though not coloured ones, 
and parts answering to the stamens and pistils 
of the gayer flowers. Many botanists devote 
themselves only to grasses, and find more 
interest and beauty in them than in other 
plants. How elegant and varied their forms ! 
What can be prettier or more graceful than 
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the slender hair-grasses, or the drooping oat- 
grass as it waves in the gentle breeze ? But 
I see you have brought home some trophies 
around your hats as well as in your baskets. 
This trailing bryony, with its pretty red berries, 
and the long twining stems of the hop, are good 
specimens of climbing plants. The bryony is 
called wild vine or wild hops by the country 
people, and has a root of enormous size which 
contains a milky juice that is used in medicine, 
especially for cattle. See, the leaves are five- 
lobed and shaped something like a hand ; the 
flowers come in May, but they are very small, 
and of a greenish-white colour, so it is much 
prettier with its scarlet berries. The natural 
order of the bryony is Cucurbitaceae, of which 
there are not many British specimens. We 
all know the hop, and I don't think there is 
a prettier climbing plant to be seen, though 
sometimes when planted in gardens it smothers 
other things by growing too fast. Its botanical 
name is Humulus, and it belongs to the same 
family as the nettles, Urticacece. The pistil 
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and the stamens are on two different flowers ; 
the bunches that we know so well, like large 
green mulberries, are the pistil-bearing flowers. 
I want to give you a little history of the hop, 
which was not always a British plant, but 
seems to have been brought here from 
Holland some hundreds of years ago, and is 
now quite a native. When it was first grown 
in England and its flowers were gathered and 
put into beer as they are now, the common 
people were very violent against it, and 
petitioned Parliament not to allow it to be 
used. They said it was * a wicked weed, that 
would spoil the drink and endanger the 
people.' An old popular rhyme says : 

' Hops, carp, pickerel, and beer. 
Came into England all in one year.' 

But this is not quite true, for beer was made 
of other things before hops were thought of 
The bitter taste which hops give to beer does 
not seem to haye pleased beer drinkers at first, 
and we read that the citizens of London 
protested in a body against * Newcastle coals 
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in regard of their stench, and hops in regard 
of their taste.' So much for the changes that 
time works, for now, I suppose, no one would 
like to do without one or the other. In 1557 
an old writer says : 

* The hop for his profit I thus do exalt, 
It strengtheneth drink and it savoureth malt ; 
And being well brewed, long kept it will last. 
And drawing abideth, if you draw not too fast.' 

Besides their use in beer, to which they cer- 
tainly are necessary if we wish it to be good 
and clear, and keep well, hops are considered 
valuable in medicine, and contain a principle 
which is called lupuline, in which some doctors 
have great faith. The young shoots of the 
hop are very good to eat when boiled, and 
are like asparagus, and in the hop districts are 
a common vegetable. 

Alice. — As we were coming home in the 
train from Ramsgate, Grandmamma, I saw 
quantities of hops growing up tall poles, and 
Auntie said they would soon be picked and 
dried in furnaces to make beer. 
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Granny. — Yes, Alice; the hop gardens, as 
they are called, of Kent and other counties 
are very pretty at this time of the year, and I 
often think our hop pickings are more pictur- 
esque than the vintage time in the vineyards 
of the Rhine, for the grapes grow on such low, 
little, bushy vines; they are not nearly so 
pretty as our trailing hops around their tall 
poles, when they are unfastened, and every 
flower carefully pulled off into a sort of open 
canvas trough, carried by the women and chil- 
dren, who do much of the hop picking of Kent. 

Henry. — Do you recollect, too, the nuts 
we used to get in Kent ? What fun it was 
to go nutting in the woods ! I have never 
seen the flower of a nut. Granny ; have 
you ? I suppose what we eat is the fruit, 
is it not ? 

Granny. — Why, Harry, don't you recollect 
our talk about catkins, and I told you that the 
hazel tree bore its flowers in catkins, and that 
these flowers had all the pollen in them, which 
was shed on the little flowers which bore the 
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seeds, or rather the little stigmas which catch 
the pollen, and then produce the seeds or nuts ? 
The husk of the nut, or the little cup in which 
it sits, is really formed of bracts. The nuts we 
have evpry day for dessert are only varieties 
of the common hazel nut well trained and 
cultivated, and known as cob-nuts and filberts. 
Next spring you must not forget to look in the 
hedges, where you go nutting in the autumn, 
for the catkins or flowers of the nuts, which 
grow quietly all the summer without you seeing 
them at all, till they get ripe enough for you 
or the little dormice and squirrels to eat A 
great deal has been written and said about 
the hazel tree, and in old times rods of the 
hazel were thought to be quite magical in their 
power. Conjurors always used hazel rods, 
and superstitious people thought they could 
discover all sorts of things by means of what 
they called a divining rod of hazel, held in 
the hand. Poets, too, are very fond of the 
hazel, and I can recollect several familiar lines 
about this favourite little tree. Cowley tells 
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us that the hazel is the chosen abode of the 
gay little squirrel : 

* Upon whose nutty top 
A squirrel sits, and wants no other shade 
Than what by his own spreading tail is made ; 
He culls the soundest, dext'rously picks out 
The kernels sweet, and throws the shells about.* 

In some parts of the country, on a certain night 
in the year called All Hallows Eve, there is 
still a custom of burning hazel-nuts in the fire, 
and pretending to tell from the way in which 
they crack or flame whether the sweethearts 
of the lads or lasses who throw them into the 
fire are true and loyal. Thus, you see, the 
common little hazel is quite a mystical plant 
It belongs to the same family of plants as 
the oak, and the beech, and the Spanish 
chestnut, and other nut-bearing trees, for you 
will see the likeness between the acorn of the 
oak and the nut of the hazel. 

Alice. — I brought in this lovely branch 
of a tree in the shrubbery, because I thought 
the little flowers on ' it so pretty, and the 
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red berries almost like strawberries. What 
is it ? 

Granny. — Some people call it the strawberry- 
tree, Alice, but it is not found wild anywhere 
but in Ireland. It is the Arbutus, and I have 
seen it growing in its native country all about 
the Lakes of Killarney in perfection. Here we 
have to plant it, and it does not grow half so 
well as when in its own * Emerald Isle.' See, 
there are both flowers and fruits on the same 
branch ; is not that curious ? The flowers we 
have here don't produce their fruit until next 
autumn, when some more flowers will have 
appeared. It belongs to the same family of 
plants as the heaths, two of which I see you 
have in the basket. 

Henry. — Yes, Granny; we crossed the 
common this morning and I gathered both, 
but Alice says they are not quite the same as 
a piece of heath Uncle John sent up from 
Scotland with the birds he shot on the moor. 

Granny. — Let us see if we can make out 
the difference. Here we have the most 
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common of all the heaths, Erica tetralix. I 
want you to distinguish it from this other 
piece, which is heather^ and called by botanists 
Calluna vulgaris. The piece of heath which 
came with the birds was another Erica, 
called Erica cinereay fine -leaved or grey 
heath. It is not very different from tetralix, 
only the clusters of flowers are not so large, 
and the leaves are finer. But the chief thing 
is to be able to distinguish between Erica, the 
heath, and Calluna, the heather, for they often 
grow together. The flowers of Erica, you see, 
are rose-coloured, and are larger and more 
bell-like than those of Calluna, and it is alto- 
gether more downy in its appearance. Scot- 
land is the true country of the heaths, and the 
different clans adopt certain of them as their 
badge. Thus the Macdonalds wear the 
Erica tetralix, and the Macalisters Erica 
cinerea, whilst the Macdonnells adopt the 
heather or Calluna. There are six species of 
Erica in Great Britain. All the heaths grow 
together on the moors of Scotland and the 
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north of England, and give a beautiful purple 
hue to the distant mountains, which is seen 
nowhere else. Now look at this bit of the 
heather ! I think you will see that the flowers, 
instead of growing as they do in Erica in a 
little bunch at the end of the stalks, grow all 
along the stems, several together, and are 
smaller than the flowers of Erica. Sometimes 
the flowers are white, but this is very rare. 
The heather is peculiarly the plant of Scotland, 
and is as much associated with the Highlands 
and Highlanders as is the bagpipe; they are 
both national emblems. It is called the 
Common Ling, and to the natives of the 
districts where it grows it affords many useful 
things. It is much liked as food by sheep, 
and it is said that the nicest and best-flavoured 
mutton is made from sheep that graze on it 
It is used also for making brushes and mats 
and ropes, and when dried it stuffs beds and 
makes them pleasant and elastic. Bees are 
fond of the honey of its flowers, and heather 
honey is particularly delicious. Before hops 
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were brought into this country, beer used to 
be made of heather, and even now it is some- 
times done. The red deer of Scotland browses 
on the young shoots of the heather, and it is 
quite necessary to the preservation of moor 
game and grouse. I have seen the heather, 
and indeed many kinds of heath, prettily used 
as a border for flower-beds in gardens. When 
I was last at Kew I noticed that it had been 
applied to this purpose, and I was told it 
answered well, for it bears clipping, and does 
not harbour slugs and snails so much as 
box. 

Alice. — Now I think I shall always know 
the difference between the heath and the 
heather, and I shall try and recollect all you 
have told us about the real Scotch plant, the 
heather. 

Henry. — This last little flower in the basket 

has a name which will remind you of your 

promise to think of what Granny has told us. 

See, it is the pansy, or * Penser,' to think, — J'ai 

pensS. We shall remember it now, shan't we ? 
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Granny. — Yes, dear children, you may put 
this meaning on the name of this little flower 
if you will, but it is not the real one. It is 
really a violet, and the French call it Violette 
pens^e. Poor Ophelia in the play of Hamlet^ 
which you have heard read, says when she is 
crazy and giving all her pretty flowers away : 

' There's pansies, thaVs for thoughts.' 

The old English name of this little three- 
coloured violet is ' heartsease,' and many old 
poets have fancied that it had great powers in 
easing troubled hearts, and bringing love to 
those who want it. In one of Shakespeare's 
plays, which I recollect taking you to see long 
ago, called the Midsummer Night's Dream^ 
Oberon, the king of the fairies, plays a funny 
trick upon Titania, his queen, with this little 
* western flower,' as he calls it. He says : 

' Fetch me that flower, the herb I showed thee once ; 
The juice of it, on sleeping eyelids laid, 
Will make a man or woman madly dote 
Upon the next live creature that it sees.' 

And so he squeezes some of it on to the 
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sleeping fairy queen's eyes, and she falls in love 
with a donkey ! In some country places the 
wild pansy is called * Three faces under one 
hood/ and another name is * Love in idleness/ 
and * Trinity herb.' The flowers always turn 
towards the sun, and it is very funny to look 
at a bed of them in the full summer when 
many are fully open. They seem like a 
crowd of faces gazing anxiously in one direc- 
tion. Now run away, and next time we have 
a talk it shall be all about ferns, for flowers 
are getting somewhat scarce. 




N 



October. 

— a — 

' Summer ebbs ; each day that follows 

Is a reflex from on high, 
Tending to the darksome hollows 

Where the frosts of winter lie.' 

Wordsworth. 
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SOME OCTOBER FLOWERS. 

FERNS, 

FE VERFE W, 

ELECAMPANE, 

GOLDEN ROD, 



rJ6 




CHAPTER X. 



HENRY. — Now to-day we have to learn 
something about ferns, and I am very 
glad, for I think the hedges would look bare 
without them when the flowers are gone ; and 
we have been digging up as many as we can 
to plant in the rockery in our garden. Why 
have they no flowers, Granny ? 

Granny. — Look at the back of the leaf of 
this hart's-tongue fern, Harry, and you will 
see rows of little brown spots which are filled 
with a fine dusL These are spores which 
answer the same purpose as seeds, and pro- 
duce new plants when the old ones die off. 
You see nature has always one great object 
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in all her arrangements, and that is that the 
species should not die out, but be continued in 
the world. Beautiful and lovely as are the 
flowers we rejoice to see, they are really made 
to contain all the little organs of which I have 
told you, and which are necessary to form new 
plants, — the little stamens, with their pollen 
dust in the anthers at the top, and the centre 
pistil which receives the pollen dust on its 
stigma and conveys it down to the little seed 
which is so carefully shut up at the bottom, 
and which, when it is touched by the pollen, 
becomes a living seed, with power in it to 
shoot forth and grow and throw out leaves, 
which become young and fresh plants just 
like their parents. These flowers with all 
they contain are so abundant in the world that 
there is no fear of any of them dying out ; 
they are renewed continually, and as soon as 
one dies another springs up. So you see nature 
seems to tempt man, by putting all these 
necessary parts of a flower into such beautiful 
coverings, to take care of them and to culti- 
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vate them, for the sake of all the pleasure 
and delight that they give to him by their 
brilliant colours, elegant forms, or delicious 
perfumes. 

Henry." — Well, then, ferns, though they 
have not coloured flowers, have really the 
same parts almost, hidden at the back of their 
leaves. 

Granny. — Yes, Harry; what you call leaves 
in ferns are called by hoXzxiisXs fronds. They 
vary very much in form, and the stalk on 
which they are placed is called the stipes. 
They usually come up in the spring and die 
down in the winter. It is curious to see how 
the young fronds grow in the early spring, 
rolled up into a sort of woolly-looking ball, 
which gradually unfolds itself into a perfect 
delicate little fern frond. In large tree ferns 
the rolled up frond looks like a shepherd's 
crook, for the stalk is often quite long on 
which it grows. 

Alice. — But tell me. Granny, do ferns 
belong just to the same division of plants 
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as the others about which we have been 
talking ? 

Granny. — No, Alice; the plants which have 
flowers and those which have none are divided 
by botanists into two groups. The flowering 
plants are called by a Greek name Phanero- 
gams, which signifies that the fruit is evident 
or easily seen ; and those without flowers 
Cryptogams, or hidden fruits. You see the 
seed-bearing organs are, as it were, hidden in 
the ferns, for they have them, as I said, on 
the back of their fronds, and it is only by 
looking for them in most ferns that we find 
them. One beautiful fern, however, the 
Osmunda or king fern, carries his fruit high 
above his fronds, looking like a handsome 
brownish plume of feathers. Our English 
ferns never grow very high up out of the 
ground excepting this royal fern, but those 
that live in foreign countries are sometimes as 
large and as tall as trees, with thick, scaly 
stems ; and as the fronds which grow out of 
this stem die off year by year, their remains 
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add to the size of the stem, which lasts on. 
You see the shape of the frond of different 
ferns varies very much indeed. Sometimes it 
is quite entire, like this of the hart's tongue ; 
in others it is divided and cut up into various 
shapes, like the lady fern or the maiden's hair. 
But the veins or ribs of the frond are never 
netted as they are in most flowering plants. 
You can see this by holding it up to the light. 
The little rusty-looking spots at the back of 
the fronds are the spore cases, and the little 
clusters in which they grow are called sori. 
When the tiny spores or seeds have become 
ripe inside their little cases, they burst open, 
and the spores are scattered about in the shape 
of fine brown dust. The first beginning of a 
fern is curious to watch. The spores fall on a 
damp piece of earth or rock, and grow into a 
green sort of membrane, which expands and 
bears other bodies, which after a while pro- 
duce the first young fern shoot out of this 
green mass. I have often watched this birth 
of new little ferns in my conservatory, and you 
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will generally find the earth all around a full- 
grown fern, where the spores have been 
scattered, covered with this green membrane 
out of which grow the new ferns. There is a 
substance very like it which is always near the 
spray of water around waterfalls and fountains, 
and clothes the rocks with a deep-green sort 
of covering, which is very beautiful and looks 
like a number of flat leaves laid together. 
It is called Marchantia, and this first be- 
ginning of the fern which I have spoken of is 
called a ' marchantia-like expansion ' by some 
botanists. 

Alice. — I have been trying to collect some 
of the fern seed out of these little cases at the 
back of the hart s tongue, but it is only dust. 
Granny, and I can hardly see it at all ! 

Granny. — Ah ! Alice, there are very funny 
stories about those who collect fern seed. It 
is so difficult to see it, that in old times people 
used to say that it made those who gathered it 
invisible too. Let me see ; you are there still, 
my little Alice, and the fern seed which is 
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scattered over you has not spirited away your 
pretty flaxen curls and rosy cheeks from my 
sight, I am glad to find. Gathering fern seed 
used to be considered a work of danger, as the 
fairies did not like that mortals should make 
themselves as invisible as they were ; and so 
all fairyland tried to prevent venturesome 
people from gathering the mystic seed, and 
becoming possessed of the charm, and so, 
perhaps, playing tricks on the fairies them- 
selves. As people grew wiser in the old days, 
and ceased to believe in the fairies, they were 
supposed to be offended and to have gone 
away to some more favoured spot, where there 
were no prying mortals, and 

' Now, alas ! they all are dead. 
Or gone beyond the seas ; 
Or farther for religion fled. 
Or else they take their ease.' 

Henry. — How many kinds of ferns are 
there in England, Granny ? 

Granny. — Between forty and fifty different 
species, Harry, besides many varieties, so that 
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we cannot speak of them all. The hart's 
tongue, which you know, has several varieties, 
named according to the frond, whether it be 
plain and with a smooth edge as this one is, or 
with a wavy, curled appearance. The hart's 
tongue grows almost anywhere, and lasts green 
a long time. It requires a great deal of water 
at the roots, so when you plant it in your 
fernery recollect this ; indeed, all ferns grow 
better when they are in damp and shady 
situations, and not exposed to the glare of the 
sun. Here, too, we have the lady fern, one of 
the prettiest of our native ferns, but the fronds 
wither very soon when gathered, as you see. 
It grows so quickly and so freely that one 
writer says, ' If a single plant were uninter- 
rupted for twenty years, its possible increase 
would cover the surface of the whole globe.' 
I found the lady fern growing most beautifully 
in Scotland, and I thought of Sir Walter Scott s 
description of it ; he says : 

* Where the copsewood is the greenest, 
Where the fountain glistens sheenest. 
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Where the morning dew lies longest, 
There the lady fern grows strongest.' 

But the grandest of all our ferns is the king 
fern, Osmunda regalis. I have told you how 
it bears its flowery crown high above its 
fronds, and how much the brown clusters of 
seed capsules which form it look like a spike 
of small flowers. It grows grandly in Ireland, 
all about the Lakes of Killarney, as indeed do 
many other beautiful ferns. If you take a 
knife, Harry, and cut through the stem of an 
Osmunda, you will see a curious whitish 
centre, which some old writers call the heart 
of Osmund the Waterman. He is said to 
have been a brave waterman on Loch Tyne, 
who nobly defended his friends from the cruel 
Danes, and sheltered them amidst the tall 
branches of this beautiful fern, which grew 
luxuriantly around the lake. Of all ferns 
this requires most water, and you will find 
when you plant it that you had better make 
a little trench all round, which must be kept 
filled with water if you want it to do well. 
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Henry. — I recollect long ago wHen you 
lived in London, that Grandpapa had a glass 
case in his study window full of lovely ferns. 
They got no air and yet they always looked 
fresh and green. How did he manage it ? 

Granny. — I have that case now, Harry; 
but as I have a garden and a little conserva- 
tory, where ferns grow without being covered 
with glass, I don't pay so much attention to it 
as I did when we lived in the dirty, dusty 
atmosphere of London, where it is so difficult 
to keep anything fresh and green. The reason 
that ferns grow so well in these closed cases, 
which are called Ward's cases after their 
inventor, is because they are always kept damp 
in them ; the moisture does not evaporate as it 
does when they are in the open air, and they 
are protected from the dirt and dust of rooms, 
and even the out-door air of London and 
great cities. I recollect Mr. Ward very well. 
He was a doctor, and loved flowers, and 
treated them as well as he did his patients, 
studying their habits and trying to suit his 
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treatment to their natural peculiarities. In 
the glass cases which he had made, he built 
up little rockeries, and had tiny streams of 
water trickling down through the little fern- 
house, keeping the ferns moist and fresh. At 
first Mr, Ward began in a very humble way 
to grow his ferns under glass. He found 
that one . took root in a bottle and grew well, 
though its little roots got there by accident. 
Then he tried a bell glass in a common garden 
saucer, just fitting round the edge, so as to 
exclude all air, and not let the moisture escape. 
From this he went on to larger houses, till at 
last he had covered in nearly the whole of 
some leads he had outside his house in a close 
part of the city of London, and there, without 
interference from the smoke and dirt outside, 
he grew magnificent ferns and palm trees, and 
beautiful plants of that sort, which he collected 
from foreign countries. I often went into 
that interesting little fern - house, and saw 
lovely vegetation growing and thriving there, 
which would have been impossible but for the 
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clever management of this good doctor, who 
found his rest and recreation, after his hard 
day's work amongst sick people, in watching 
and tending his ferny friends. 

Alice. — Let me try, Granny, to keep some 
ferns of my own under a glass bell ; may I ? 

Granny. — Yes, Alice, we will make a little 
fern case for you to keep in the schoolroom 
to-morrow. We must get a large garden 
saucer and fit the bell glass to come just 
within the edge. Then put some nice earth 
at the bottom, and make a sort of little rockery 
on it with bits of stone which we find in the 
lanes, or pick up where workmen are chipping 
stone for building. Put plenty of earth 
amongst the stones, and then plant such ferns 
as you wish to grow. I think the smaller 
ferns do best in such a case; and you must 
observe to put only those together that like 
the same amount of shade and sunshine, water 
them well, and then cover them up. The glass 
must be taken off occasionally to pick off any 
dead bits of leaves, which soon spread if left 
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there, and then you may sprinkle the whole 
with water before replacing the glass. In this 
way you will have a lovely object to look at 
even in the winter, when out-door ferns are all 
dead. To many poor sick people, who can 
never get out into the fields or country lanes 
to see growing plants, these cases are a 
great pleasure, and in some of our hospitals 
they are placed by kind friends of the patients, 
to cheer and enliven the weary hours which 
those who suffer are compelled to spend with- 
out anything fresh or bright to revive them. 
The common Selaginella or moss fern, which 
is not, however, a British one, grows well in 
these cases, and forms a lovely covering for 
the lower part. Then there is the pretty, 
delicate maiden's hair, which we do not often 
find wild, though it is a British plant, with 
its lovely fan-shaped leaflets, and its little black 
wiry stalks. It grows in Devonshire and 
Cornwall and the south of Ireland, and thrives 
well under a glass case in the shade. Not 

only is the maiden's hair lovely to look at, but 

o 
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it is used by the French chemists to make a 
sweet syrup, called capillaire^ which is sold 
largely both in Paris and London ; and from a 
very early time the fronds of the maiden's hair 
have been used as a remedy in coughs and 
lung diseases, on account of the soft sort of 
mucilage they contain, which comes out when 
boiling water is poured on them. 

Henry. — What fern is it which grows on 
Hampstead Heath, and almost every heath 
and common I have seen ? 
r Granny. — That is the common brake, or 
eagle fern, Harry, the commonest of all our 
ferns. Have you not sometimes cut the stem 
across with your knife, and seen there the 
figure of an oak tree or a spread eagle ? I 
used to do so when I was a little girl, and have 
often done so since. I think the brake as 
beautiful when it begins to change colour in 
the autumn as at any time of the year. Don't 
you recollect the walk we took on New Year's 
Day across Hampstead Heath ? How lovely 
the brown ferns looked with the drops of 
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the passing shower on them sparkling like 
diamonds I We gathered a bunch of them, 
and they were dry and brown, but still were 
beautiful in form and colour. The gorse 
bushes, too, of which we talked soon after, were 
partly in blossom, and I remember seeing the 
golden flowers peeping out from the masses of 
tinted brown ferns which covered the heath. 
In many rural districts the fern forms a hiding- 
place for game ; and the fern coverts are well 
known to sportsmen. 

Henry.— ^I suppose it is this common fern 
about which the old people used to say and 
fancy such funny things long ago, about the 
seed making them invisible ? 

Granny. — I think so, Harry. No doubt it 
was the fern of which they saw the most, 
whole commons and heaths being covered with 
it, of which they thought, and which caused 
merry Ben Jonson to write : 

' I had no medicine, sir, to walk invisible. 
No fern seed in my pocket.' 

There was a homely country verse which you 
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may like to remember, though I don't see much 
sense in it myself : 

' When the fern is as high as a spoon. 
You may sleep an hour at noon ; 
When the fern is at high as a ladle, 
You may sleep as long as you're able ; 
When the fen^ begins to look red, 
Then milk is good with brown bread.' 

So now run away, and as the fern is certainly 
as high as a ladle, you may sleep till to-morrow 
morning, when you will not need calling, I 
daresay. 




November. 



The very birds are mute ; 
Or, if they sing, 'tis with so dull a cheer 
That leaves look pale, dreading the winter's near. 
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SOME NOVEMBER FLOWERS. 

IVY. 
HOLLY. 
MUSHROOMS. 
MOSSES, 
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CHAPTER XL 

IVY. 

HENRY. — I could find no flowers to-day 
to bring for our lesson, so I have 
collected as many coloured leaves as I could 
see, and some berries, which I want you to 
talk about. Granny. 

Granny. — Here, too, is the ivy, Harry. 
What a nice branch you liave found ! I hope 
you did not pull down more than this, for it 
always seems to me cruel to tear it away from 
the tree or wall where it clings with its little 
rootlets. There are so many varieties of ivy, 
that they look almost like different plants, 
though they all belong to the one plant, 
{Hedera helix) the common ivy. This morn- 

215 
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ing I counted what looked like six different 
kinds. Some had pointed and sharp leaves, 
others had their edges rounded; one had 
pale, sea-green leaves tinted with gold, and 
another the deep, dark colour which is known 
as ivy-green. The ivy was well known to 
the ancient Greeks and Romans; and when 
you come to read the writings' of their poets 
you will find that it is often mentioned. In 
Greek statues we often see the ivy repre- 
sented ; and it was dedicated to Bacchus, the 
god of wine, whose figures are generally 
crowned with a wreath of ivy. People who 
delight to find out everything about their 
favourite subjects have had great discussions 
as to why the god of wine should always have 
a wreath of ivy about him, and why this plant 
was dedicated to him. One writer says that 
the best explanation is that it grows with the 
vine at Nyssa, the reputed birthplace of 
Bacchus, in India; and it is said that when 
the soldiers of Alexander's army, after they 
had conquered Babylon, arrived at this moun- 
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tain and found there these familiar plants, 
they tore the ivy up by the roots and twined 
it round their heads, singing hymns and 
prayers to Bacchus for their native land. 
The priests of the Greeks used to present a 
wreath of ivy to a newly-married pair, as a 
symbol of the closeness of the tie that ought 
to unite them. Poets of all times and all 
nations have celebrated the beauties and 
virtues of the ivy; and I think you can 
remember a favourite song, ending — 

' Oh, climbing where no life is seen, 
A rare old plant is the ivy green.' 

Some people believe that the ivy injures any 
tree or building it rests upon, and Shakespeare 
seems to have been of this opinion ; but then 
in his time very little botany was understood, 
or he would have known that the tiny fibres, 
which the ivy throws out to attach itself to 
anything, are but feet or suckers, and not 
roots, and that it clings as firmly to a brick 
wall, from which it can get no nourishment, as 
to a tree, which it is accused of killing. But it 
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is not a parasite, as I will explain to you by 
and by. Some of our best landscape gardeners 
tell us that, so far from being injurious, the 
warmth produced by a covering of ivy is 
sometimes very good for a delicate tree ; the 
only injury it can do is by twisting round it 
too tightly, and so preventing its growth. 
Against buildings, when they are ugly and 
there are no beautiful pieces of carving to 
show, ivy is decidedly a harmless covering, 
and ought to be encouraged. Long ago, 
before English people tried to make their 
houses as pretty as they do now, our French 
and German friends brought ivy into their 
rooms, and trained it over screens and wire- 
work, so as to have its bright green leaves 
always before them. 

Alice. — I have seen ivy in your drawing- 
room very often. Granny, growing over a 
screen in the fire-place when there was no 
fire! 

Granny. — Yes, Alice; I always love to 
have living ornaments in my rooms as much 
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as possible, and I think no room perfect with- 
out some bright, fresh-growing plants. Ivy 
is very hardy, and requires very little attention. 
All I ever do is to sponge its dark, shiny 
leaves occasionally, and it repays me by 
growing all over the wicker screen which is 
fitted into the ugly black fire-place; and so 
all the summer I have a pleasant green back- 
ground for any other flowers or plants I like 
to put in the green box I have placed in front 
instead of a useless fender. In olden days 
ivy was regarded as a medicine; but there 
used to be a prejudice against its use in 
churches at Christmas time as a decoration, 
and it is difficult to find out how this arose. 
An old Christmas carol says : 

* Let holly stand within the door, fair to behold ; 
Let ivy stand without the door, she is full sore a cold. 
Holly and his merrie men deftly dance and sing ; 
Ivy and her maidens are always sorrowing.' 

Henry. — I don't think ivy at all a sorrowful 
plant. Granny. See how prettily Alice has 
twined it round this basket, in which are the 
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red and yellow and brown leaves we found 
to-day. Why, they are almost as lovely as 
flowers ! 

Granny. — Yes, Henry; you will recollect 
I told you about the colouring matter of the 
green leaves in the early spring, and how it 
changes after the summer heat has gone, and 
the force of the plant is no longer needed to 
nourish and continue its growth. Then the 
leaves begin to die, they lose their hold on the 
branches, and one by one drop off; but in 
their decay and death they become even more 
beautiful than they were' in their lives, and I 
think we can make almost as lovely a bouquet 
in the winter as in the summer, if we look out 
for what is left to us. 

Henry. — Here is the holly, getting ready 
for Christmas, and a piece of mistletoe, which 
I got gardener to climb into an apple tree to 
gather for me. Surely there is a great deal 
to say about both these plants, Granny ? 

Granny. — I see you have pricked your 
fingers sadly with the holly, Harry, so you 
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deserve to hear all I can tell you about it. 
First of all, you know how sharp and hard are 
the edges of the leaves and the spikes into 
which their points are formed. You see that 
the surface of the leaf is bright and shiny, and 
looks as if it were varnished, so that the 
weather does not hurt it and cause it to decay, 
as do other leaves. It is, therefore, one of 
our evergreen trees, — one from which the 
leaves do not fall in the winter. We like it 
for its beautiful, always-bright leaves, and its 
shining red berries; its flowers we seldom 
see, because they come at a time of the year 
when the fields and lanes are full of other 
flowers more attractive. It belongs to a 
genus or family of plants called Ilex^ and 
the name of the holly is Ilex aquifolium. 
A foreign species of the same family pro- 
duces the substance known as Paraguay tea, 
which is a favourite drink in its own country. 
The flowers of the holly are really rather 
pretty: they are of a pinkish-white colour, 
in little bunches of quite small flowers, with 
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four petals, four stamens, and four sepals. 
The berries, you know, are about the size of 
a pea, and contain four little seeds buried in a 
sort of mealy pulp. We observe the scarlet 
berries more than we do the flowers, because 
they contrast with the dark-green leaves, and 
are not forgotten in the midst of brighter 
blossoms, as the flowers are. We all now 
associate holly branches with Christmas time ; 
and we are told that even the old Druids used 
to adorn their houses with its bright green 
boughs during the winter. There is an old 
belief that they did so in order that the spirits 
of the woods might find shelter in them when 
driven from their haunts in the forests by the 
cold, and so remain there unnipped by frost 
and cold winds till their darling trees sent 
forth their green leaves once again. 

Henry. — So we may fancy, Granny, that 
when we put up branches of holly and laurel 
in our rooms at Christmas time, we are making 
leafy homes for the good fairies of the woods } 
I like the notion. 
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Alice. — Yes; and as everybody ought to 
be in good temper and happy and joyful at 
Christmas time, we can think of the good we 
may do for all sorts of poor folks besides the 
tree fairies, who really don't exist at all ; do 
they. Granny ? 

Granny. — No, Alice ; but I often think that 
kind, good thoughts — and mischievous ones 
too — seem like spirits or fairies that have 
power over us, and that the ignorant people 
who lived long ago believed in them, just as 
we do now in the influence of our thoughts 
and feelings on our actions ; and if you don't 
really believe in what is not true, I think 
many of the fancies about fairies and elves 
and sprites very pretty and harmless, and I 
believe they are to little folks, such as you, just 
what the thoughts of a poet or an artist are to 
older people : they are the exercise of imagina- 
tion, which is one of our natural faculties, and 
without it we should all be very dull, un- 
interesting creatures. So we won't give up 
fairies, and all the tales of their ways and 
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doings ; but we will think of them just as, 
when you are older, and read the poetry of 
Shakespeare or Spenser, or even of modern 
poets, such as Tennyson and Bums, you will 
learn to regard their unreal fancies as word 
paintings and beautiful pictures. 

Henry, — I saw a thick holly hedge the 
other day at Hampstead, Granny, I am sure 
no one could get through it without being torn 
to pieces. 

Granny. — The holly makes an excellent 
fence, but it is so slow in growing, and we are 
now all in such a hurry, that it is not much 
used for that purpose ; but there are many such 
old hedges. The place where one grew which 
was planted nearly two hundred years ago by 
Sir John Evelyn at Say's Court I have seen. 
It was originally four hundred feet long, nine 
feet high, or as high as your bedroom is, and 
five feet broad, that is, broader than you are 
tall. He planted it by the advice of Peter the 
Great, who once stayed in his house near 
Deptford. Holly trees grow to an enormous 
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size. There are several near London which 
are immense — as big as that oak tree in the 
field ; and the holly is, I think, the * greenwood 
tree ' which used to give shelter in Sherwood 
Forest to Robin Hood and his man John, whose 
green coats could hardly be distinguished 
from the green leaves of the trees, and so they 
often escaped when they were pursued for 
their bad behaviour. Bird-lime is made in 
Italy and Turkey from the leaves of the holly, 
and in common with most plants it has been 
said to be useful in medicine. But we must not 
forget the mistletoe, which, though so often seen 
with the holly, is a very different plant ! And 
so this branch grew on the apple tree, did it ? 
That is where it is generally found, but I must 
tell you that there has been a great deal said 
about its favourite place of abode. You know 
the mistletoe has no roots of its own to send into 
the ground and suck up nourishment for itself, 
but it lives on the food and sap of other trees ; 
and it has favourites, of which the greatest is 
the apple tree. It is not like the ivy in this 
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respect, which holds on to trees, and does 
not live on their food. The mistletoe is what 
is called a true parasite amongst plants ; that is, 
just what I have told you, it cannot get its own 
living, and so it chooses other trees to do so for 
it In fact, botanists tell, us that if a piece of 
mistletoe is put into water, it cannot drink it up 
for itself, but if the branch of an apple or any 
other tree on which it is growing be put into 
water, the parasite sucks up the nourishment 
through the friendly branch. 

Henry. — Now I know why Papa called a 
lazy young fellow, who once came to stay with 
Aunt Jane, a parasite. He ate and drank all 
the good things she gave him, because she 
knew him long ago; and he never did any 
work, and never tried to earn his own living, 
but kept staying on in her comfortable house 
till she got quite tired of him. He was really 
a parasite. But how does the mistletoe get 
first on to the apple tree ? 

Granny. — In this way, it is supposed. 
Birds are very fond of the white berries of the 
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mistletoe, and you know they are very sticky, 
so the seeds they contain stick on to their 
beaks, and when they fly away to another 
apple tree and rub their beaks, the seeds take 
root and begin to grow in the bark of the 
tree. Botanists have watched the beginning 
of the growth of these seeds, and have seen 
the little fibres which are to hold the mistletoe 
firmly on to the branch growing down into 
the bark. But the mistletoe grows on other 
trees besides the apple ; very seldom, indeed, 
on the oak, though it does sometimes. 

Henry. — But, Granny, I have read in my 
English History that at the time of the Druids 
they used to cut it down from the oak trees 
with golden knives, and used to worship it. 

Granny. — Yes, Harry, the mistletoe was a 
sacred plant with these old priests, who used 
to have all their religious ceremonies in groves 
of oak trees ; and they thought the mistletoe was 
sent from heaven when it grew on their sacred 
oaks, and worshipped it accordingly, perhaps 
for the very reason that it was so scarce on 
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those trees ; for it is quite curious to see how 
the mistletoe will grow on some trees and not 
on others, as if it could really choose for itself 
where it would live. I have seen pictures of 
the old Druids, clothed in long white garments, 
leading two white bulls to the sacred oak tree 
and tying them there by the horns, whilst the 
arch-Druid mounts the tree and with a golden 
knife cuts off the mistletoe. As it falls it is 
caught in a white cloth. Then the bulls were 
offered as a sacrifice, and hymns sung and 
prayers offered. And the Druids gave away 
litde sprigs of the sacred mistletoe to all 
assembled, which were supposed to act as a 
sort of charm, and to ensure happiness and 
prosperity to those who had them. You 
know how much fun and frolic is now con- 
nected with the mistletoe bough, which is 
always hung up in country houses at Christmas 
time. In the times when people were rougher 
and perhaps heartier than they are now, 
Christmas used to be a very noisy as well as 
merry time, and we read some funny accounts 
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of how it used to be spent in the country. 
People ate and drank more than was good for 
them, and they dressed themselves up as we 
do for charades to make each other laugh, and 
they said that everybody might kiss each other 
under the mistletoe bough; and sometimes 
people think they may do so even now in fun, 
as you know, Harry, but I think this custom 
does not please every one. When I see the 
Christmas decorations being carried home on 
a winter's day, I often think of the lines of 
Sir Walter Scott describing that merry time 
of goodwill to all : 

* The damsel donn'd her kittle sheen. 
The hall was dress'd with holly green ; 
Forth to the woods did the merry men go, 
To gather in the mistletoe.' 

But I believe, from what I have read in 
botanical books and old herbals, that the 
mistletoe in olden times was rather the plant 
of the New Year than of Christmas, and that 
the holly is really the Christmas tree. The 
flowers of the mistletoe come in May, and are 
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small and not easy to notice, from their pale 
greenish colour. 

Henry. — I saw lots of berries in the hedges 
to-day besides those of the holly. I think I 
saw the coral berries of the lords and ladies 
in the hedge, of which we talked in the spring. 

Granny. — They are real berries, Harry, 
and contain the seeds inside their pulp. Then 
there are the hips and haws ; the hips being 
the fruit of the wild roses, which I explained 
to you, and the haws the fruit of another plant 
of the same family. Then there are the red 
berries of the bryony, and the wax-like,, trans- 
parent fruit of the guelder rose in the shrubbery, 
besides the dark purple fruit of the sloe and 
the black berries of the privet, all of which are 
still to be seen, though 

* November's sky is chill and drear.' 

Henry. — I think the hips and haws look 
like coral, and the berries of the honeysuckle 
like the transparent cornelians we used to 
find at Felixstowe ; don't you. Granny ? 

Granny. — I think they are quite as beautiful. 
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Harry, and I think, now that the flowers are 
over, it would be very nice to make a collec- 
tion of the fruits of wild plants, and see how 
many you can get They are not all coloured 
and pretty, but many of them are very curious 
in shape, and will show you much of the 
nature of seeds and fruits. There are fruits 
of all shapes and kinds to be found, — not only 
berries like the blackberry, but such fruits as 
the capsules of the wallflower or the shepherd's 
purse ; the fruits of trees, such as the acorn, 
the maple, and others, all of which you may 
find in your walks and examine. 




December. 



* And after him came next the chill December ; 

Yet he, through merry feasting which Jie had, 
And great bonfires, did not the cold remember.' 

Spenser. 
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DECEMBER PLANTS. 

FUNGI. 
MUSHROOMS. 
LICHENS. 
MOSSES. 
GALL NUTS. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

MUSHROOMS. 

HENRY. — Now I think we have some- 
thing to puzzle you at last, Granny. 
Here are some curious things we found growing 
on the old palings, and some funny nut-like 
things I found on the hedge. We can't tell 
at all what they are. Can you ? 

Granny. — This large mass of curdy-looking 
creamy stuff with a thick yellow skin is a 
fungus. There are so many different kinds of 
fungi that I can only tell you about a few. 
They are, I think, the most curious things in 
the vegetable kingdom, for they are of every 
form and almost every colour. They are to 
be found at all times of the year, but chiefly in 
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the autumn, after rain, and when it is damp. 
They grow on almost anything ; one species 
was found in America growing on iron, which 
had been red hot only a few hours before, 
and another on cinders. One was found on a 
leaden cistern at Kew, and one outside the 
dome of St. Paul's, so you see no situation is 
free from them. You know the common 
mushroom that we eat and like so much is a 
fungus ; but they are not all as pleasant and 
harmless as that is. Many are poisonous, 
and most of them show that decay is beginning 
in the substance they are attached to. All 
sorts and kinds of food are subject to the 
attacks of fungus, or mould, as we call it ; wine 
and vinegar, bread and meat, all have their own 
little fungus, which spoils them, and gives 
them a bad and disagreeable taste. Some of 
our native fungi are most beautiful. I have 
made drawings of several, and have coloured 
them for you. See how varied their colours ! 
Even amongst those nearly related to our 
mushroom, we find some with a lovely purple 
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colour, others a bright yellow, violet, milky 
white, and crimson. The rarest of all to meet 
with is a pale-green colour. The forms and 
smells of the fungi are as various as their 
colours. Some are shaped like hats, others 
like a number of cups. There is one kind 
which we find on the trunks of old oak trees, 
which looks inside very like beet -root, and 
resembles an ox tongue in appearance. Under 
fir trees a bright yellow species is not uncom- 
mon. The smells of the different kinds of 
fungus are as different as their appearance. 
Some smell very pleasantly of new-mown hay, 
violets, apricots, walnuts, or new meal, whilst 
others remind us of onions, garlic, tallow, and 
bad meat This last one smells so strongly, 
that flies which are in the habit of laying their 
eggs in tainted meat, constantly do so on this 
fungus, misled by its smell. I remember once 
walking in Kew Park, and wondering why 
there was such a terrible smell in the nice 
fresh grass, when the dear friend who was 
with me, and who I have told you taught me 
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all I know about plants, said, 'Ah, there is 
somewhere a horrible fungus ; I will find it/ 
and after looking about he discovered the most 
disgusting of all fungi, Phallus^ which cannot 
be borne in a room for a moment, its smell is 
so nasty. 

Alice, — I will always look for fungi now, 
Granny, when we are in the woods. I have 
not seen many yet. But what are these pretty, 
curious little cups I found on a piece of wood ? 

Granny. — This is a beautiful little fungus 
called Peziza, and there is one of the same 
kind of a deep orange colour. This scarlet 
one is very common on bits of old stick, and 
is a nice object to look at under the microscope. 
It is very curious that each kind of fungus 
has its own place in nature, and one is never 
found where the other grows. Thus moulds 
of different sorts are peculiar to various sub- 
stances. There is the blue cheese mould and 
the green bread mould, and a certain sort 
which grows only on decaying hoofs, and 
feathers, and horns. I cannot tell you of one 
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quarter of the curious and interesting forms 
and habits of this tribe of plants. They grow 
quicker and multiply faster than any other 
plants, and become enormous in no time. You 
would scarcely believe if I were to tell you 
of the various measures that have been taken 
of the size of some fungi existing in England 
even now. 

Alice. — Tell us something about thecommon 
mushroom, Granny, which we know so well. 

Granny. — Are you sure, Alice, that you 
do know it well ? Many persons who thought 
they knew it have been mistaken, and have 
eaten poisonous fungi instead. But I think 
we will take a mushroom as the type of the 
group. First of all we have the hat-shaped 
receptacle supported by a stem, and lined with 
a number of little gill-like plates bearing a 
quantity of dust or spores, something like the 
spores of the ferns. A very good guide, to 
a real mushroom is its pink gills; but Dr. 
Badham, who studied fungi very carefully, 
tells us that a great many more are good to 
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eat than we generally suppose to be the case. 
In Italy they eat a much greater variety than 
we do, and find them delicious. You will 
scarcely believe that the one which is never 
eaten in Rome, and is considered poisonous, is 
our common mushroom, basketfuls of which 
are daily thrown away into the river Tiber. 
The pretty white puff-balls we so often find in 
the meadows are said by Dr. Badham to be 
very nice indeed when sliced and fried in 
butter; but I do not advise you to make any 
experiments with fungi, for I have known 
several cases of people making themselves 
very ill by eating those they knew nothing 
about. In medicine the fungi are and have 
been largely used. A very ugly-looking black 
dust is often seen in the growing ears of the 
rye plant. This is really a sort of mildew or 
fungus, and is called ergot. It is a medicine 
. very commonly used by doctors, and there are 
others which are said to be valuable in con- 
sumption and other diseases. 

Henry. — It seems, Granny, as if there was 
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always something to be found amongst plants, 
if we only know what to look for, winter and 
summer. 

Granny. — Yes, Harry ; as long as the 
snow is not on the ground covering it up, we 
shall always find plenty to interest us, even if 
we think we only see bits of rotten sticks or 
decaying leaves. Under the microscope, the 
tiny orange-coloured spots on the dead leaves, 
and the white or grey powder on the bit of 
old stick, may prove to be a mass of lovely 
little * cluster cups/ with a delicate fringe round 
the edge of each cup which contains the fine 
yellow dust or spores of the plant. Even a 
hand glass will show you this ; but if you can 
persuade Uncle John to show you it under his 
microscope, you will see far more than you can 
otherwise imagine. Then there is another 
group of plants called lichens, which grow 
on the bark of trees and on walls and stones. 
You must often have seen them, looking 
almost as if some one had been painting 
figures on the walls. Scrape some of the 
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dust-like markings off, put it in a piece of 
paper, and when you get home put it under 
the microscope; it is a very lovely and curious 
object to observe. 

HENRY.^Granny, what are fairy rings? I 
once heard you say they had something to do 
with mushrooms. 

Granny. — Not with mushrooms exactly, 
Harry, but with a fungus certainly. I will 
tell you what they are, and so do away with 
all the romance of these pretty bright-green 
rings which we so often see in our summer 
walks in the fields. They are really caused 
by the growth of a little fungus, which spreads 
its roots all round and so grows in a ring. 
The ring grows larger and larger, because the 
fungus never grows in the same place again, 
but extends outwards and so enlarges the 
circle ; and the grass comes up bright and 
green where the fungus has been. It used to 
be thought that fairies danced on a moonlight 
night in these rings, and had always * fine music 
among themselves ;' and some old folks 
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declared they had seen them dancing away. 
The green rings are just as pretty to look at 
as if the fairies really existed ; and if you find a 
ring large enough, I hope you and Alice will 
dance in it with your dear little feet, which are 
bigger than the fairies', and sing your own little 
songs as music to keep time. 

Alice. — When I was helping Auntie to 
arrange your flowers just now in the drawing- 
room, I saw that she put round them a great 
deal of moss ; and she told me that there were 
many kinds of moss, and that they all belonged 
to the same division of plants as ,the ferns and 
the fungi. 

Granny. — Auntie was quite right, Alice. 
The mosses are also Cryptogams, or hidden- 
fruited plants. They cannot well be studied 
without a good magnifying glass, for their 
parts are too small to observe with the naked 
eye. In all mosses there are two sets of 
organs, one which represents the pistils in the 
higher plants, the other which is like the 
stamens. These you cannot see without a 
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good microscope. You will, however, readily 
observe the spore-bearing organ, which is seated 
on a little stalk, and is called the ' urn/ Cover- 
ing this is a little cap like a nightcap, called 
the veil, and underneath this a lid like that of 
an earthenware teapot, which can easily be lifted 
off with the finger nail, and then we see one or 
two rows of teeth, which close up the mouth 
of the urn and protect the young spores inside. 
Nothing is prettier than a clump of moss cut 
out of a bank with its little fruits just ready 
to ^urst out, and with its delicate shades of 
velvety green. One of our commonest mosses, 
the rope moss {Fumaria hygrometrtca), which 
grows on waste ground and in garden paths, is 
remarkable for its sensitiveness to damp or wet 
weather. It is almost like a weather-glass, for 
the stem twists round in quite a lively manner 
when a shower of rain comes after dry weather. 
Henry. — But what are these queer brown 
things like nuts which we brought in, each 
with a tiny hole in it as if it had been bored 
with a little gimlet ? 
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Granny. — These are called galls, Harry. 
They are the work of a little insect, and you 
may well be puzzled to know what they are, 
for they have puzzled the oldest observers, 
and for a long time they could not make them 
out. Many very curious things are caused by 
insects in the vegetable kingdom. As I told 
you when we talked of the structure of a 
flower, everything in nature seems to have 
been arranged so as to secure the continuance 
of the species, whether in plants or animals, — 
all care is taken for the young ; and as seeds 
only grow and germinate in soil fitting for 
them, where the first little rootlets will get the 
nourishment they require, so even amongst 
insects there is this same provision for the 
protection of the very earliest life. All in- 
sects — beetles, or moths, or butterflies — are 
taught by nature where to lay their eggs, so 
that the little grub, as soon as it comes out of 
the ^^^, shall find ready for it the food it likes 
and can live upon. Some insects like rose 
leaves, others those of the oak, whilst some 
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prefer brambles and willows. But we will not 
talk about the insects to-day, for I hope by 
and by to be able to have some good long 
talks about insects and their ways. I will 
now only tell you what they do to plants. 
You see these round, hard little nuts, almost 
like marbles. I remember once collecting a 
quantity of them on the bits of stick on which 
they grew; and not having time then to 
examine them, I put them into an empty 
drawer. It was in the early spring. I forgot 
them for a few days, and when I went for 
them and opened the drawer, out flew hun- 
dreds of little flies, and all my little nuts had 
a tiny round hole pierced in them, out of 
which the flies had escaped, 

Alice. — Had the flies got into the galls,then? 

Granny. — Yes, Alice ; they were in when 
I found them, but not yet were they real 
flies. They were then only little grubs or 
caterpillars, and they hatched in those few 
days that I forgot them, and bored a little 
hole to get out of their prison, and so escaped. 
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Alice. — But how did they get in ? 

Granny. — Why, the mother fly, when she 
wants to lay her eggs, looks about for the food 
she likes best, and if it be a leaf or the branch 
of a tree, she makes a little hole in either with 
an instrument she has near her tail, quite 
sharp like a needle, and then lays her eggs 
carefully in it. If it be a leaf that she chooses, 
she gnaws the parts of the leaf all round to 
make them quite soft, and then rolls the leaf 
up into a sort of tube very cleverly with her 
feet and tail. You have often seen such little 
rolls on the rose trees. Here the eggs lie till 
the warm sun hatches them ; and the little 
caterpillars come out, eating their way through 
the food their mother prepared for them. But 
if it be an insect which prefers the oak leaves, 
for instance, not only does she lay her ^^^ 
into the leaf, but directly the ^^^ is laid the 
leaf seems to give out a curious fleshy sub- 
stance, which grows and covers the ^^^ and 
becomes a gall. You must have seen them 
on the oak on the 29th of May, — commonly 
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called Oak-apple Day. Well, all these oak- 
apples, and a great variety of galls, are made 
in the same way. The robin's pincushion, 
which grows on the brambles, is the same 
thing; and very curious are the different 
forms which galls have. Some are round 
and smooth and brown like these, others are 
covered with hair like the robin s pincushion ,• 
some are shaped like a mushroom, others 
might be taken for flowers ; and they vary in 
size from a pin s head to that of a walnut. 
The Dead Sea apple, of which you have 
heard, which looks lovely and tempting out- 
side, but which, when bitten, fills the mouth 
with a dreadfully bitter disagreeable sort of 
dust, is the work of a little insect, which lays 
its eggs in the twigs of a kind of oak tree that 
grows in the Holy Land near the river Jordan. 
Its taste is so horrible, and its appearance so 
beautiful, that it is often spoken of as a type 
of the sad disappointments of life ; for I am 
sure even you have sometimes felt the bitter- 
ness of expecting great happiness from some- 
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thing which has brought you only sorrow and 

ft 

trouble. 

Henry. — Do you mean, Granny, the kind 
of sorrow that Alice felt when she at last got 
that lovely doll she had longed for for so 
many months, and then found it was stuffed 
with bran, which came out directly, and that 
its face melted away in the sun ? 

Granny. — Something like that, Harry ; and 
I daresay most people who have to bear 
these disappointments see after a while that 
they were tempted by outside beauty and 
show, as Alice was in her choice of a doll, 
and that they had better have taken more 
heed of really lasting qualities, as Alice might 
have done if she had chosen the plainer doll 
stuffed with wool, which would not have 
come out. 

Alice. — I suppose this is why you like us 
to learn all we can now. Granny, so that 
when we are older, and don't care to play 
about, we may have something in our minds 
to talk about. 
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Granny. — Yes, Alice ; and I am quite sure 
that our interest in the things which we see 
around us every day — such as plants, animals, 
and nature in every form — are the kind of 
thoughts that last the longest, and keep us 
young when our hair is grey. Nature never 
deceives us if we study her aright, and do 
not rush at conclusions without thought or 
examination, just as the man does who puts 
a Dead Sea apple into his mouth without 
thinking or inquiring what it is, and judges 
only by its beautiful colour and appearance, 
and then cries out that he is deceived. So 
now, dear children, our little talks are over for 
the present. If they have only made you 
wish to read and learn more about plants and 
flowers, I shall be very glad, and will gladly 
get for you some of the many nice books that 
are written about them, and also take you to 
simple lectures, which are often given by good 
botanists. Even a little knowledge about 
what we see adds so much to the pleasure of 
life; and when you see in your daily walks 
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flowers which you have studied, it is like 
seeing the faces of familiar friends, — you know 
all about them and their relations. And they 
peep up from the ground year after year just 
the same as ever to welcome you; and yoii 
love them not only for their own beauty, but 
from the fact of your real acquaintance with 
them. So it is with everything around us. 
Perhaps when next we meet it may be to talk 
of the insects or the birds that at present you 
know little about, excepting that they are 
lovely and curious to watch. 

Henry. — Thanks, dear Granny. Our nice 
talks have made me care more for the tiniest 
little flower in the field than I ever did before ; 
for I recollect that, even if it be small and 
poor looking here, it may have fine and grand 
relations in other countries. 

Granny. — You must try and learn, dear 
children, to be sure how and why you know 
a plant again. It is not enough to say that 
you know a lily because it is white and smells 
sweet. Hundreds of other flowers, which are 
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A BRITISH SEAMAN OF THE OLD SCHOOL. By W. H. G. 
Kingston. With Illustrations by John Gilbert. Imperial i6mo, 
cloth, price 6s. ; bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

A NEW UNIFORM SERIES OF FIVE SHILLINO VOLS. 

THE DAY OF WONDERS: A MEDLEY OF SENSE AND 
NONSENSE. By M. Sullivan. With 30 Illustrations by G. W. 
Browne. Square Crown 8vo, gilt edges, price 5s. 
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H ARTY THE WANDERER ; or, CONDUCT IS FATE. 

A Tale by Fairlkigh Owen, Author of * Ritter Bell/ ' Steyne's 
Grief,' etc. With 28 Illustrations by John Proctor. Square Crown 
8vo, gilt edges, price 5s. 

A WAYSIDE POSY. GATHERED FOR GIRLS. By F. 

Lablache, Author of * Starlight Stories.' With 15 Illustrations by 
A. H. Collins. Square Crown 8vo, gilt edges, price 5s. 



BUTTONS : THE NARRATIVE OF THE TRIALS AND 
TRAVELS OF A YOUNG GENTLEMAN. By Ascot R. 
Hope, Author of *The Pampas,* *My Schoolboy Friends,* etc. 
Super Royal i6mo. 

MASTERPIECES OF ANTIQUE ART. From the cele- 
brated collections in the Vatican, the Louvre, and the British Museum. 
By Stephen Thompson, Author of *01d English Homes,' *01d 
Masters,' etc. Twenty-five Examples in Permanent Photography. 
Super Royal 4to, elegantly bound, price Two Guineas. 

* The photographs .... are excellent .... the essays written in an agreeable 
style. ^ Much of what Mr Thompson has written is certainly pleasant, not unin- 
structive to read, and much of what he has photographed is worthy to rank under 
the title he has given to all.'— ytw^j. 

'Cannot be otherwise than of large value to all who practise, study, or love art'— 
Art Journal, 

THE NEW GIRL; or, THE RIVALS. A Tale of School 
Life. By M. E. B. (Mary E. Gellie), Author of * Clement's Trial,* 

* The Three Wishes,* etc. Illustrated by Alice M. Dawson. 
Small Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 

QUEEN DORA: THE LIFE AND LESSONS OF A 
LITTLE GIRL. By Kathleen Knox, Author of 'Fairy Gifts,* 

* Seven Birthdays,* etc. Small Crown 8vo, with 10 Illustrations by 
C. Paterson. Price 3s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 

GREAT AND SMALL: SCENES IN THE LIFE OF 

CHILDREN. Translated, with permission, from the French of 
Mdlle. Laroque, by Miss Harriet Poole. With 61 Illustrations by 
the famous French Artist Bertall. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; gilt 
edges, 4s. 

CASTLES AND THEIR HEROES. By Barbara Hutton. 

Illustrated by Georgina Bowers. A New and Cheaper Edition, 
price 3s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 

WANDERING BLINDFOLD ; or, A BOY'S TROUBLES. 

By Mary Albert, Author of * Butterflies and Fairies,* * Freddie's 
Latin Lesson,' * Holland and her Heroes,' etc. Illustrated by 
Alfred Johnson. Super Royal i6mo, price 2s. 6d. 
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EVERY INCH A KING; or, THE STORY OF REX AND 

HIS FRIENDS. Translated into the language of the 'Humans.* 
By Mrs. J. Worthington Bliss. Illustrated by Harrison Weir. 
Super Royal i6mo, price 2s. 6d. 

FAIRY TALES. Published by command of her bright 

Dazzlingness Gloriana, Queen of Fairyland. By a Soldier of the 
Queen, Post 4to, profusely Illustrated. 

AMY'S WISH, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. A Fairy Tale. 
By Mrs. George Tylee. Illustrated by G. Wigand. A New 
Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 

ANIMALS AND THEIR SOCIAL POWERS. By Mary 

Turner- Andre WES. Founded upon Authentic Incidents. With 
4 Illustrations. Super Royal 16mo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

FROM PEASANT TO PRINCE : THE LIFE OF 

ALEXANDER MENSCHIKOFF. Freely translated from the 
Russian by M. A. Pietzker. With Illustrations by R. Newcomb. 
Third Thousand. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

TEN OF THEM; or, THE CHILDREN OF DANE- 
HURST. By Mrs. R. M. Bray, Author of 'Jack a Nory,' 'Petite,* 
etc. 12 Illustrations by A. H. Collins. New Edition. Third 
Thousand. Super Royal i6mo, price 2s. 6d. 

* A boys' book for which we avow a weakness. Full of humour and kindness and 
the joy of adventurous boyhood.* — Saturday Review. 

AUNT ANNETTE'S STORIES TO ADA. By Annette 

A. Salaman. With Illustrations by Louisa Corbaux and C. O. 
Murray. Royal i6mo, price 2s. 6d. 

TWELVE STORIES OF THE SAYINGS AND DOINGS 

OF ANIMALS. By Mrs. R. Lee, Author of 'The African 
Wanderers,' * Anecdotes of Animals,' etc. Illustrations by J. W. 
Archer. New and Cheaper Edition. Sixth Thousand. Rojral 
i6mo, price is. 6d. 

LONG EVENINGS; or, STORIES FOR MY LITTLE 
FRIENDS. By Emilia Marryat (Daughter of the late Captain 
Marryat), Author of 'Harry at School,' etc. Illustrated by John 
Absolon. New and Cheaper Edition. Sixth Thousand. Rc^al 
i6ino, price is. 6d. 

LIVE TOYS; or, ANECDOTES OF OUR FOUR-LEGGED 
AND OTHER PETS. By Emma Davenport, Author of * Our 
Birthdays,' * Happy Holidays,' etc. etc. Illustrated by Harrison 
Weir. New and Cheaper Edition. Fifth Thousand. Royal i6mo, 
price IS. 6d. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 



IN ELEGANT CLOTH BINDINGS. 



" BONNIE LESLEY :" A Novelette in One 

Volmne. By Mrs. Hesbbrt Mabtut, Author of " Cast Adrift." 
With FrontiBpiece by Miss G. Patebson. Crown 8to. Cloth 5s. 

THE PICTORIAL FRENCH GRAMMAR. 

By Marin de la Yoyr. Forming a Pleasing and Easy Intro- 
duction to the Language. With 80 Engravings. Fcap. Sto. 
Cloth Is. 6d. 

Seventh Thousand of Bjlkbiqov Wbik's Illustrated Edition of 

TRIMMER'S HISTORY OF THE ROBINS. 

Written for .the Instraction of Children on their Treatment of 
Animals. With 24 beautiful Engravings from Drawings by 
Hasbison Weir. Gilt edges 58. 

CHUMS: A Story for the Youngsters, of 

Schoolboy Life and Adrenture. By Harleioh Sevebnb. 
Author of ** Little Harry Gwynne.'* Illustrated by Habbv 
FusNiss. Crown 8to. Cloth 58. ; gilt edges, 58. 6d. 

GREAT AND SMALL : Scenes in the Life 

of Children. Translated, with permission, from the French of 
Mdlle. Laroque, by Miss Habbiet Poole. With 61 Illustra- 
tions by the famous French Artist, Bebtall. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth 38. 6d.; gilt edges, 48. 

OCEAN AND HER RULERS : A Narrative 

of the Nations who haye from the Earliest Ages held Dominion 
over the Sea, comprising a Brief History of Navigation from 
the Remotest Periods up to the Present Time. By Alpbed 
Elwes. New, Enlarged, and thoroughly Revised Edition, with 
16 Illustrations by Waltbb W. May. Crown 8vo. Price 9s. 

ANIMALS & THEIR SOCIAL POWERS. 

By J\Iabt Tubneb-Andbewes. Founded upon Authentic Inci- 
dents. With four Illustrations. Super-Royal 16mo.y cloth, 
price 2s. 6d. 

The object of this book is to present an amnsing story illustrative of the 
comxnunioation we may suppose passes between animals. The instances of 
animal sagacity are derived from various original and other sources. 
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Fourth Ifaoiimid. 

ROSAMOND FANE; or, The Prisoners of 

St. James. By Mast and Catbesikb Lbb, Authors of "' Lnc/s 
Campaign,** *« The Oak Staircase," Ac. Post Sro. Cloth, 
priee, da. 6d. ; gilt edges, 48. 

The erentfol itory of Charles the First's children Tecy well told."— 



Third Thousand. 

CLEMENT'S TRIAL AND VICTORY ; or. 

Sowing and Reaping. By H. £. B. With Illastrations by £. 
LtrpTos. New Edition. Post 8vo. Cloth, price 38. 6d.; gilt 
edges, 48. 

Fourth Thousand. 

LITTLE LISETTE, the Orphan of Alsace. 

By M. E. B. With Illustrations. New Edition. Royal 16mo. 
Cloth, price Is. 6d. 

New Edition. 
GRANNY'S STORY BOX. By the Author of 

" Our White Violet," &c. With 20 Illustrations. Super-royal 
16mo. Price 2s. 6d. 

New and Cheaper Edition. 

TWELVE STORIES OF THE SAYINGS 

AND DOINGS OF ANIMALS. By Mrs. R. Lkb. With 
Illustrations by J. W. Archer. Royal 16mo. Cloth. Uniform 
with ^Little Lisette," ^c. Price Is. 6d. Prqparing, 

New and Cheaper Edition 

LONG EVENINGS; or, Stories for my. Little 

Friends. By Emilia Marritat. Illustrated by John Absolon. 
Uniform with the above in size and price. Pi^eparing. 

New and Cheaper Edition. 

LIVE TOYS; or, Anecdotes of our Four- 
legged and other pets. By Emma Davenport. Illustrated by 
Harrison Weir. Uniform with the above in size and price. 

Preparing. 

BISHOP KEN'S APPROACH to the HOLY 

ALTAR. With an Address to Young Communicants. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Limp cloth, 8d. ; superior cloth, red 
ed^es, Is.; French morocco, limp, Is. 6d. ; calf or morocco, 
limp, 3s. 6d.; russia, limp, 4s. 6d. With Photographs 2s. 
extra. 

*,* Clergymen wishing to introduce this Manual can have specimen 
copy, with prices for quantities, post free for six stamps, on application. 
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Reyised and Enlarged Edition. 

TRUE BLUE; or, The Life and Adventures 

of a British Seaman of the Old School. By W. H. G. 
E1NO8TON. With Uluatrations by John Gilbebt. Imperial l6mo. 
Cloth, price, 6b. ; bevelled boards, gilt edges, 78. 6d. 



A New Edition of 

MEMORABLE BATTLES IN ENGLISH 

HISTORY : Where Fought, Why Fought, and Their Results, 
•with the Military Lives of the Commanders. By W. H. 
Davenport Adams, Author of " Neptune's Heroes," &c. New 
and thoroughly Revised Edition. With Frontispiece and Plans 
of Battles. Crown 8vo., 2 vols. Cloth Preparing. 



THE SEASONS : A Poem by the Rev. O. 

Raymond LL.B., Author of « The Art of Fishing on the 
principle of avoiding cruelty," " Paradise " and other Poems. 
Foolscap Octavo, with Four Illustrations, Price 2s. 6d. 

MASTERPIECES OF ANTIQUE ART. 

From the celebrated collections in the Vatican, the Louvre, 
and the British Museum. By Stephen Thompson, Author of 
"Old English Homes," "Old Masters," &c. Twenty-five 
Examples in Permanent Photography. Super-Royal Quarto. 
Elegantly bound, price Two Guineas. 



New Edition, with Illustrations. I 

JOHN DEANE OF NOTTINGHAM: His I 

Adventures and Exploits. A Tale of the Times of William of 
Orange and Queen Anne. By W. H. G. Kingston. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 58. ; gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 

New and EInlarged Edition. 1 

PETER THE WHALER: His Early Life 

and Adventures in the Arctic Regions. By W. H. G. Kingston. 1 
With Illustrations by E. Duncan. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 8a. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 



( 



" The photographs .... are excellent .... the essays written in an ' 
agreeable style. Much of what Mr. Thompson has written is certainly j 
pleasant, not uninstructiye to read, and much of what he has photo- 
graphed, is worthy to irank under the title he has given to all," — Timet, I 

" Cannot he otherwise than of large value to all who practise, study, or I 

love aTi.''—Art Journal, 1 
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THE THREE ADMIRALS, and the Adven- 

TUBB8 OF Their Yotmo Followebs. By W. H. Q. Kingston, 

Author of "The Three Lieutenanta," "The Three Midship- 

> men," etc. niustratod by J. R. Wblls and C. J. Stahiland. 

Imp. 16mo. Price 6b. Bevelled boftrds, gilt edges, 7/6. 

*' Will be especially 'weloome to readers who remember * The Three 

Lieutenants' and *The Three Midshipmen.* Mr. Kingston is master of 

his subject. Not only affords amusement, but conveys inddentally a 

large amount of information/' — Pall Mall Gazette. 

*• Will be warmly welcomed bjr youthful readers." — Tnith, 

*' All boys must be delighted with Mr. Kingston's new yolume.'* — Tablet. 

WILTON OF CUTHBERT'S: A Tale of 

Undergradnate Life Thirty Tears Ago. By the Rev. H. C. 
Adams, M. A., Vicar of Dry Sandford, Berks, Author of "Hair- 
breadth Escapes,** "Schoolboy Honour,** etc. With Six 
Illustrations by J. Lawson. Crown 8vo. Price 5s., gilt 5s. 6d. 

** Universily life is described with the minuteness of personal know- 
ledge." — Daily News. • 
" A pleasant story for young readers.'' — Athenagutn. \Chron%eU, 

*' More Interesting than many a romance of the season.'' — School Board 
" A lively, graphic, and entertaming picture of the social aspect of Uni- 
versity life.'' — Oxford Chronicle. 

BRITANNIA: A Collection of the Principal 

Passages in Latin Authors that refer to this Ishmd. With 
Vocabulary and Notes. By Thomas S. Catzeb, Head Master 
of Queen Elizabeth's Hospital, Bristol, Author of "One Thou- 
sand Arithmetical Tests," etc. Illustrated with a Map and 33 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 

" The task is admirably done.** —School Guardian, 

"A very useful hook.'''— School Board Chronicle. 

" A very happy notion carefully carried out." —JSdueational Times. 

CAST ADRIFT: The Story of a Waif. By 

Mes. Hekbert Mabtin, Author of "Bonnie Lesley,** etc. 
Eight Illustrations by Miss C. Patebson. Small Post 8vo. 
Price 30. 6d., gilt edges 4s. 

" Mrs. Martin writes in a bright natural manner iJways appreciated by 
young people."— Pa/i Mall Gazette. 
•' A charming story." — Bock. 
" Thoroughly fitted for a gift-book. '* ^Graphic. 
" Pleasantly told.' '^Pictorial World. 

LITTLE MAY'S FRIENDS. Or, Country 

Pets and Pastimes. By Annie Whtttem. Ten Blustrations 

by Habrison Wbir. Small Post 8vo. Price 3s. 6d., gilt edges 4s. 

"An interesting and well- written story." — Athsnctum, 
** Girls will delight in the hook..'"— Scotsman. 

" Pleasantly written, and inspired by the love of animals which most 
•hildren share." — Daily News. 
** The tale is one of the best all through."— iTowcort/brmM^ 
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TALENT IN TATTERS: or some vicissi- 

tildes in the Life of an English Boy. By Hope Wratthb. 

With Eight Illustrations. SmaU Post 8yo. Price 3s. 6d., gilt 

edges 48. 

" This interesting little fftory"— Pall Mall Ouzette, 

** A pure, pretty story.*' — John Bull. 

*' A pretty enough story.'' — AthetiiBum. [Chronicle. 

"The story is well told, and capitally sustained.'* — School Board 

TEN OF THEM ; or, the Children of Dane- 
hurst. By Mrs. R. M. Brat, Author of "Jack a Nory," 
"Petite," etc. With twelve Illustrations by A. H. Collins. 
Super-Royal 16mo. Price 28. 6d. 

" A boys' book for which we ayow a weakness. Full of humour and 
kindness and the joy of adyenturous hojhood.*'— Saturday Review. 
** A Uyely story."— CArwrtan W&rld. 
•*A pretty and ingenious Ktory. "— Toiler , 



•THOSE UNLUCKY TWINS!' By Annette 
Lyster. With Ten Illustrations by John Proctor. Super- 
Royal 16mo. Third Thousand. Price 2s. 6d. 
'* A spirited narratiye."— Saturday Review. 

" A very pretty story. These young people are amusing and loveable 
through all their scrapes, and we are sorry to close the book upon them." 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

" Told with thorough humour and naturalness. One that old boys and 

girls with grey hairs on their heads may read and laugh over." — 

Jioncov/ormist. 

THE SECRET OF WREXFORD ; or Stella 

Desmond's Search. By Esther Carr, Author of "Madelon." 
With Eight Illustrations by Miss 0. Paterson. Super- Royal 
l6mo. Price 2s. 6d. 

"An uncommonly pretty story for little girls.'' — IVuth, 

** Cannot fail to interest ^irl readers." — Aunt Judy. 

** The heroine is a charmmg little girl."— Tat/cr. 

SYLVIA'S NEW HOME. A Story for the 

Young. By Mrs. J. F. B. Firth. Cr. 8vo. Price 3s. 6d, 

" Particularly fit for children." — Athenam'pi. 

" A pretty little tale . . . We may thoroughly recommend the book."— 
Academy. 
** Well calculated to interest the young."— i)a*/y News. 
" A simple and pathetic atory."— Scotsman, 
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WUk&p Xn't AppnMh to tt« Sdly Altar. With an Address to 

I Young Commonicftnta. Limp Cloth, 8d.; superior doth, red 

' <^fros» !•• ; French morocco, limp. Is. €d. ; calf or morocco 

I limp, 8s. 6d. ; mssia limp^ 4s. 6d. With Photographs 2s. extra. 

New and Cheaper Edition. 

*,* dergymen wishing to introduce this Msnosl can have roechnen 
oopx, with prices for qttsatities, post free for six stsmps, on apphcation. 

Aa Olomiiifttsd O«rtiiloato of OonflzinAtion nod Fixrt Oomma- 
Bioo. Price 2dL 

A Hew * * In Kemoriam** Onid. Beantif ally printed in silyer or gold. 
Price 2d. 

*^* A reduction made on taking a quantity of the 

above eartis. 

Short and Simple Prayen, with Hymni for the TTse ef 
Children. By the Author of << Mamma's Bible Stories," *<Fanny 
and her Mamma,** ** Scripture Histories for Children,** etc. Six- 
teenth Thousand. Price Is. 

Book of Semombranee (The) for evert Dat in the Year. With 
blank space for recording Birthdays, Weddings, &c., &e. Beau- 
tifully printed in red and black. Imp. 82mo, 2*. Sd. gilt edges. 
**A charming little memorial of lore and friendship, and happily 
executed as oonceiyed. For a Birthday or other Anniversary nowing 
oould be prettier or more appropriate." — Book$elier, 
** BeautifoUy got up " — Leeds Mercury. 

*^* This nuuf also be had in various styles of binding, at prices 
ranging from os. 6cL to 10«., or with twelve beautiful Photographs 
from 5s. upwards. 

* 

Emblemi a£ OhriBtian life. Dlustrated by W. Harrt Rogers, 
in One Hundred Original Designs, from the Writings of the 
Fathers, Old English Poets, &o. Printed by YHiittiDgham, with 
Borders and Initials in Red. Square 8yo. price 10s, 6d. cloth 
elegant, gilt edges ; 21s, Turkey morocco antique. 

"This splendid book is a maryel of beautiful drawing and printing. 
The emblems hare been so grouped as togiye, as far as possible, one oou- 
secutire series of thoughts/' — Literary Churchman. 

" A book full of deep thought, and beautiful, yet quaint, artistic work.*' 
^•Art Journal. 

" Printed throughout in black letter, with red initial letters, it is by far 
the most complete and beautiful specimen we erer hare seen.*' — Examiner. 

Golden Words for Children, from the Book or Life. In English, 
French, and German. A set of Illuminated Cards in Pac^t. 
Price If., or bound in cloth interleaved, price 2s. 6d. gilt edges. 

Asem, the Man Hater: an Eastern Tale by Oltter Goldshfth. 
With Illustrations and an Editorial Introduction. Quarto. 
Price 2s. 
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POBLISHIBD BY OBIFFITH AND FABBAN. 9 

MisceUaneoua JBooka — contmued. 

A CateoMim of the Thirty-Vine ArtiolOB of Beligion. By J. W. 

Second Edition, corrected and enlarged. Cloth, price 3«. Qd 
Cazton's Fifteen 0*8 and other Prayers. Printed by command 
of the Prineess Elizabeth, Qneen of England and France, and 
also of the Princess Margaret, mother of our Sovereign Lord 
the KJing. By Wm. Caxton. Reproduced in Photo-Litho- 
graphy by S. Ayling. Quarto, bound in parchment. New and 
cheaper edition, price 6«. 
Plaiting Piotnres. A Novel Pastqcb bt which Ghildrbn can 

0ON8TBUGT AND BBOONSTBUOT PICTUBB8 FOR THEMSELVES. Fouf 

Series in Fancy Coloured Wrappers. Oblong 4to, price 1^. each. 
First Series. — Juvenile Party — ^Zoological Gardens— The Gleaner. 
Second Series. — ^Birds' Pio-nic — Cats' Concert— Three Bears. 
Third Series.— Biind Man's Buff— Children in the Wood— Snow Man. 
Fourth Series. — Grandfather's Birthday — Gymnasium— Playroom. 

The Headlong Career and Woeful Ending of Precocious Piggy. 

By Thomas Hood. Illustrated by his Son. Printed in colours. 

Fifth and cheaper Edition. Fancy vrrapper, 4 to, price Is. 

mounted on cloth 2s. 
**The illustrations are intensely humorous."- 7%0 Oritie. 
Poems. By E. L. Floybb. Fcap. 8vo, price 2s. GcL 

Female Ohristian Names, Aia> theib Tbachinos. A Gift Book for 

Girls. By Mabt E. Bromfield. Beautifully Printed on 

Toned Paper. Imperial 32mo, price Is. 6d, gilt edges. 

" Well fitted for a gift hook.'*— Churchman's Magazine. 
" Interesting and instructive.*'— P«nny Post. 

The Day Dreams of a Sleepleee Man : being a series of Papers 
recently contributed to the Standard^ by Frank Ivks Souda- 
MOBE) Esq., O.B. Post 8yo, price 3s. 6d. 
" Decidedly clever and full of good humour."— G^opAic. 

Miflsion from Gape Coast Gastle to Ashantee. With a Dx- 
scBipnYB AcoouNT OF THAT KINGDOM. By the late T. Ed- 
WABD BowDiGH, EsQ. New Edition, with preface by his 
daughter, Mrs. Hale. With map of the route to Coomassie. 
Post 8vo. Price 6s. 

Joan of Arc and the Timeb ot Chableb the Seyenth. By Mrs. 

Beat, Author of " Life of Stothard," etc. Post 8vo, price 7s. 6c?. 

** Headers will rise from its perusal, not only with increased informa- 
tion, but with sympathies awakened and elevated." — Times. 

The Good 8t Louis and His Times. By Mrs. Beat. With 
Portrait. Post 8vo, price 7s. 6<f. 
"A valuable and interesting record of Louis' Telgxi.**—43pectator.', 

Sagas firom the Far East, or Ealmotjk and Mongolian Tales, 
With Historical Preface and Explanatory Notes by the Author 
of ^* Household Stories from the Land of Hofer/' « Patrauas/' 
etc. Post 8vo, price 9s. 
*< Wonderful narratives."-— Dai7y Ifews, 
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STANESBY'S ILLUMINATED GIFT BOOKS. 

Every page richfy printed in Gold and Colours. 

TlM Bridal SoDTenir. New Edition, with a Portrait of the 

Princess Royal. Elegantly bonnd in white morocco, price 21s. 

'* A splendid tpeoimen of deooratirt art, and well suited for a bridal gift." 

The Blith-Bay Souvenir. A Book of Thoughts on Life and 
Immortality. Price 128. Qd cloth; 18s. morocco antique. 

Liflit te th« Pftth of life; from the Holy Scriptures. Small 
4to, price 12«. cloth ; 16$. calf, gilt edges ; 18s. morocco antique. 

The Wiedom of Solomon ; from the Book of Proverhs. Small 4to, 
price lis. cloth elegant; 18s. calf; 21s. morocco antique. 

The Floral QifL Price 14s. cloth elegant ; 21s. morocco extra. 

Shakaepeaie*! Household Woids. With a Photograph from the 
Monument at Stratford-on-Avon. New and Cheaper Edition, 
Price 6s. cloth elegant ; 10s. Qd. morocco antique. 

" An exquisite little gem, fit to be the Christmas offering to Titania or 
Queen Mab." 

Aphoriimt of the Wise and Geod. With a Photographic Portrait of 
Milton. Price 6s. cloth elegant ; 10s. 6d. Morocco antique. 



WORKS BY JOHN TIMES, F.S.A. 

NotaUlia, or OuiuonB and Amubino Facts about Mant Thinob. 
Explained and Illustrated by John Tiicbs, F.S.A. Post 8vo, 6s. 
" There ia a world of wisdom in this book." — Art Journal. 

Ancestral Stories and Traditions of Great Families. Illustrative 
of English History. With Frontispiece. Post 8to, price 7s. 6d. 
" An interesting and well written book." — LUerary Churchman. 

Strange Stories of the Animal World. A Book of Curious Con- 
tributions to Natural History. Illustrations by Zwsckeb. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo, gilt edges, price 6s. 
** Will be studied with profit and pleasure." — Aihenmum, 



PICTURE BOOKS FOR EVERY CHILD. 

Bound in Elegant Covers^ Royal 4 to, price 3s. 6d each plain; 7s. Gd, 
eoloured; 10s. 6d. mounted on cloth and coloured, • 

The Attractive Picture Book. A New Gift Book from the Old 
Comer, containing numerous Illustrations by eminent Artists. 

The Favourite Picture Book. With several Hundred Illustrations 
from Drawings by J. Absolon, H. K. Browne (Phiz), J. 
GILBERT, T. Landseer, J. Leech, J. S. Prout, H. Wbir, &c. 



I 
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Six Shillings each, cloth elegant^ with Illustratmu. 

Kingston's (W. H. G.) The lOssing Ship, ob Notes from thb 

Loo OF THB "Ouzel Galley," (6ei;c//erf boards, gilt 

edges, 7s, 6d.) 
„ The Three Admirals, and the Adybntubes of theib 

Young Followebs, C bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s. Qd.) 
„ Three lientenants; or, Naval Life in thb Nine- 

teenth Centubt, (bevelled boards, gilt edges, Is. 6d.) 
„ Three Commanders; ob, Active Sebvicb Afloat in 

MoDEBN Times. Second Edition. (Bevelled boards 

gilt edges, 7s, 6d.) 
„ Three Midshipmen (The). New Edition, with 24 

Illustrations by Q. Thomas, Fobtch, etc. (Bevelled 

boards, gilt edges, 7s, 6d.J 
„ Hnrricane Hnrry, or The Adventures op a Naval 

Officeb dubing the American Wab of Independence. 

(beveled boards, gilt edges, 7s, 6d.J 

„ Trne Bine ; or, The Life and Adventures of a British 
Seaman of the Old School. Kevised and Enlarged 
Edition. "With Illuetrations by John Gilbert. Im- 
perial 16mo. (Price 6s.; bevelled boards, gilt edges, 
7s.6d.J 

Ice Maiden and otheb Stobies. By Hans Christian Andersen. 
89 Illustrations by Zweckbb. Gilt edges. 

Jonmey to the Centre of the Earth. Authorized Translation. 
From the French of Jules Yebne. New Edition. With 
53 Illustrations. Crown Svo. (Bevelled bds., gilt edges, 7s Qd.) 

Little Maids. Rhymes with Illustrations by Mrs. W. Kemp. 
Quarto, gilt edges. * 

" The ooxnpositions are charming, simple, and sometimes graceful and 
foroibl&— as a book illustrator the artist may take high rank."— Art 
Journal, 



Five Shillings each, Small Post Svo, cloth elegant; 

bs. Qd., gilt edges, with Illustrations by Zwecker, Corbould, 

Lawson, Priolo, and other eminent Artists. 

AdventnreB of Hans Sterk, The South African Hunteb and 
PiONEEB. By Lieut.-Golonel Dbatson, Author of " Tales 

of the Outspan,'' "^ The Gentleman Oadet,'' etc. 

" From first to last, it is full of life and yariety, and will also eiye boys 
some knowledge of the people of South AlHcaand their mode of life.*' — 
Noneonfwfmiat. 

Chnms: A Story for the Youngsters, of Schoolboy life and 

Adventure. By Harleioh Seyerne, Author of " Little Harry 
Gwynne." Blustrated by Harry Furniss. 
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Five ShiUings each — conttnuecL 
Early Start in life (The). By Emilia Mahrtat Nosris. • 

" Mrs. Norris has established her own fame, and her patemi^ is dearly ' 
proved by the ' knack in story telling she ixiherits firom her ather.' " — | 
Art Journal. 

Gentlexnan Cadet (The) : His Cabeeb and Adventubes at the Rotal i 
AcADEMT, Woolwich. By Ldcut.-Colonel Dbatbon. 

Gerald and Hany, or The Bots in the Nobth. By Emilia 
Mabrtat Nobbis. 

Hair-Breadth Escapes, or The Adventubes of Three Boys in 
South Africa. By the Rer. H. 0. Adams. Second Edition. ^ 

Heroes of the Cmsades. By Barbara Button. Post 8vo. 

** The most romantic hi storv of the Middle Asres. skilfullv narrated for the , 
delight and inscruction of the young." — British Quarierty. 

Home life in the Highlands. By Lilias Graeme. With Bltis- | 

trations by C. 0. Murray. Poat 8yo, price 5s. i 

** A charming book ; the real hi(2rhland atmosphere breathes through- ' 

out ; the descriptions have all the effect of being taken from the life." — > 

AthetuBum. I 

Household Stories from the land of Hofer, or Popular Myths | 
OF Tirol, including the Robe Garden of Kino Laryn. 

John Deane of Nottingham, His Adventures and Exploits: 
a Tale of the Times of WiUiam of Orange and Queen Anne. 
By W. H. G. Kingston. New Edition. 
" Full of exciting adventores, capitally told.'* — Literarjf CKurekman, 

Out on the Pampas, or The Young SE-rrLERs. By G. A. Henty, 

Author of "The Young Franc Tireurs," etc. 

Waton of Cuthbert's: A Tale op Undergraduate Life Thirty 
Years Ago. By the Key. H. 0. Adams. 

Patranas, or Spanish Stories, Legendary and Traditional. 

By the Author of *« Household Stories." 

Swift and Sure, or The Career of Two Brothers. By Alfred 
Elwes. 
" A clever, well written book."— 5rftt'«A Qttarterly. 

Tales of the Saracens. By Barbara Huiton. 
Tales of the White Cockade. By Barbara Hutton. 

"A most pleasant and well written narrative of the Stuarts in their 
exile." — 7?me». ' 

" A history as romantic as any noTeL.*'-'Saturday Beview, 

Young Franc Tireurs (The), and their adventures during the 

Franco-Prussian War. Second Edition. By G. A« Henty, 

Special Correspondent of the Standard. 

"Abounds with thrilling adventures and hairbreadth escapes, and 
when once begun will be eagerly read to its close.'*— Z>a»7y Review, 
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Fcap. 8vo, Illustrated, price Five Shillings^ gill edges. 

Elwes* (A.) Frank and Andrea, or Fobkst Life in Sabdikia. 

„ Guy BiverBy or A Bot*s Stbugolbs in thb Great Wobld. 

„ Lnke Ashleigh, or School Lipb in Holland. 

y, Paul Blake, or A Boi's Perils in Corsica and Monte 
Cristo. 

Neptnne*B Heroes, or The Sea Kings of England, from Hawkins 

TO Franklin. By W. H. Davenport Adams. 

" We trast Old England may eyer hare writers as ready and able to inter- 
pret to her children the noble lires of her greatest men." — AthewBwn, 

Extraordinary Nursery Shymes ; New, yet Old. Translated from 
the Original Jingle into Comic Verse by One who was once a 
Child. 60 illustrations. Small 4to, price 58. 



Little Gipsy (The). By Elie Sauvagb. Translated by Anna 
Blackwbll. Profusely illustrated by Ernest Frolich. Small 
4to, price bs. ; extra cloth, gih edgesy 6«. 

Merry Songs for Little Voices. Words by Mrs. Broderip. Music 
by Thomas Murbt. With 40 Illustrations. Fcap. 4to, price ^s. 

Stories from the Old and New Testaments. By the Rot. B. H. 
Dbapbb. With 48 Engravings. Fifth edition, price 6s. 

Trimmer's History of the Bobins. Written for the Instruction of 
Children on their treatment of Animals. With 24 beautifuji 
Engravings from Drawings by Habrison Weir. Seventh 
Thousand. Small 4to, price 5s., gilt edges. 
" It is as fresh to-day as it was half a century ago." — Art Journal. 
** The illustrations by Harrison W^r will tffaA to raise it even higher in 
the estimation of others besides the inmates of the nursery."— TA« Times. 



Four Shillings and Sixpence each, cloth elegant, with 
Illustrations ; or with gilt edges, bs. 

Alda Graham ; and her Brother PhiUp. By Emilia Marryat 

NOBBIS. 

Book of Cats (The) : a Chit-chat .Chronicle of Feline Facts and 
Fancies. By Chables H. Ross. 

Casimir, the Little Exile. By Caboune Pbachet. 

Pavonrite Fables in Prose and Verse. With 24 beautiful Illus- 
trations from Drawings by Habbison Weib. Small 4to. 

" True to the name. They are well got up, tastefully bound, and above 
aU tMngs illustrated by the graceful pencil of our old friend Harrison 
Weir."— The Times. 

" The drawings are wonderfully graphic and appropriate."— T»« Quetf^ 



u 
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Four Shillings and Sixpence each — continued. 

Fiery CSron (The), or thb vow of Momtsosb. By Barbaba Hutton. 
Dlofltratioiis by J. Laweon. 

Mandarin'! Daughter (The): A Stort of the Great Taepimg 

RjSBELLION. By SaMUBL MoflfiMAN. 

Uiodem BtitSah Plutarch (The), or Livrs of Mrk Distinouished 

IV THB RBGBNT HiSTORT OF OUR COUNTRT FOR THEIR TaLBNTS, 

Virtues, and Achixvememtb. By W. C. Taylor, LL.D. 

Oak Staircase, (The) or The Stories of Lord and Lady Desmond 
a Narrative of the Times of James IL By Mary and Cathbrinb 
Lee. Second Edition. 

Tales and Legends of Saxony and Lnsatia. By W. Westall. 

Theodora: a Tale for Qirls. By Emilla. Marryat Norbis. 

Zippoiahy the Jewish Maiden. By M. E. Bewsher. 

Three Shillings and Sixpence plain ; or coloured plaks and 

gilt edges. Four Shillings and Sixpence, Super Royal 

l^mo, cloth elegant, wiih Illustrations hy Harrison Weir^ 

Phdz, Finwell^ Tom Hood, Keyl, etc. 

Aunt Jenny^s American Pets. By Cathbrinb G. Hoflby. Author 
of "■ Life in the South,*' etc. SmaU Post 8to. 

*' Mifls Hopley writes ligrhiiy and brightly, and knows how to make 
knowledge interesting." — Time$. 

" Fall of anecdotes relating to American biids. A good deal is told of 
life in the Sotttbem States. Tho book will instruct while it amuses."— 
Tablet. 

Brodeiip (Mn.) Crosspatch, the Cricket, and the Counterpane: 

a Patchwork of Story and Song. 

,, My Grandmother's Budget of Stories and Verses. 

„ Tales of the Toys. Told by Themsblves. 

„ Tiny Tadpole, and other Tales. 

Gonsln Triz, and hbr Weloomb Tales. By Gboboiana Cbaik. 

Gosmorama: the Hannbbs and Oustoms of all Nations of the 
World described. By J. Aspin. 

Distant Homes, or The Graham Family in New Zealand. By 
Mrs. I. E. Aylmer. 

Early Days of English Princes. By Mrs. Russell Gray. New 
and enlarged edition. 

Echoes of an Old Bell, and other Tales of Fairy Lorb. By 
the Hon. Auousta Bethbll. 

Facts to Correct Fancies, or Short Narratives of Remarkable 
Women. 

Faggots for the Fireside, or Tales of Fact and Fancy. By 
Peter Parley. 
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Three Sliillings and Sixpence each — continued. 

Ttdry Land, or Rbcheation for the Rising Generation, in Prose 
and Verse. By Thomas and Jans Hood. Illustrated by T. 
Hood, Jun. Second edition. 

" These Tales are charming. Before it goes into the Wnrsery, we recom- 
mend all grown-up people Bhoold study * Pairy Land.' **— Blackwood. 

Feathers and Fairies^ or Stories from the Realms of Fancy. 
By the Hon. Auousta Bbthell. 

Garden (The), or Frederick's Monthly Instruction for the 
Management and Formation of a Flower Garden. With 
IDustrations by Sowerby. 6a. coloured. 

Hacco the Dwarf, or The Tower on the Modntain, and other 
Tales. By Lady Lubhinoton. 

Happy Home (The), or The Children at the Red House. By 
Lady Lushinoton. Second Edition. 

Helen in Switzerland. By the Hon. Augusta Bethell. 

Holidays among the Dfoontaim^ or Scenes and Stories of Wales. 
By M. Betham Edwards. 

Ughtsome and the Little Golden Lady. Written and Hlnstrated 
by 0* H. Bennett. Twenty-four Engravings. Fcap. 4to. 

** The work of a man who is sure to put some tonch of a peculiar genius 
into whatever he does.** — FaU Mall Gasette. 

Narsery Times* or Stories about the LrrrLB Ones. By an Old 

Nurse. 

Flay Boom Stories, or How to make Peace. By Georgiana M. 
Craik. 

Peep at the Pixies (A), or Legends of the West. By Mrs. Bray. 

Scenes and Stories of the Rhine. By M. Betham Edwards. 

Seven Birthdays (The), or The Children of Fortune^ By 
Kathleen Knox. 

Starlight Stories, told to Bright Eyes and Listening Ears. 
By Fanny Lablache. 

Stories of Edward, and his LrrrLE Friends. 

Tales of Magic and Meaning. Written and lUustrated by Alfred 
Crowquill. 

Visits to Beechwood Farm. By Gathabinx Cowfkb. 
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Tkrm ShiOmgM and SbgmiM phin, meloihBl^ant^ or with 
gM $dgu^ prie$ is., tvuk lOusiratians by eminent Artists. 

i A]Bariai*« Ovtlt, or Mr Easlt Lm cr India and England. By 
Laot LrauHOTOw. 

' OmI Adiift» the Story of a Waif. By Mrs. A. H. Mabtin. 

ClMiMai*« Trial Mid Victory, or Sowing and Rbapino. By 
, M. £. B. Author of **Uttle Lisette," &c. Third Thousand. 

, OiMt and Saudi ; Scsnes in ths Lzfb ov Ghildssn. Translated, 
with penuission, from the French of Mdlle. Laroque, by MiBs 
IlAftRiXT Poole. With 61 Illustrations by the famous French 
Artisti BxRTALL. 

Qnj Towen; or Aunt Hjettt*s Will. By M. M. Pollard. 
ImM*i Difflooltlai, or Light on thv Daut Paxk. By M. R. Cabet. 
JoMhim*! ^^aotadii : A Legend ovFlobbnthal. ByM.&G.LEB. 
Xingrton*! (W.H.G.) Fred MarVham In Bunia, or, The Bot 

TSAYEUiEBS or THE LaND OV THE CzAB. Third 

Thousand. 

„ Manoo tlie Penrrian Ohiat Third Edition. 

„ Marik Seaworth: a Tale of the Indian Ocean. Sixth 
Thousand. 

„ Peter the Whaler; hib Eablt Life and Adtbmtl'bbs 
IN THE ABcno Regions. Eighth Thousand. 

^4 Salt Water, or Neil D'Abot's Sea Life and Adtbntdbes. 

** Witli the exoeptlon of Oapt. Marryat, we know of no Engliah author 
who iHll compare with Mr. JCingston as a writer of books of nautical 
adTenture."— ///iM^ra^ed Newa, 

Lee (Mrs.) Anecdotea of the HaUts and Instinots of Animals. 
Fifth Edition. Post 8yo. Blustrated by Weib. 

„ Anecdotes of the HabitB and Intftincts of Birds, BeptUes, 
and FiBheB. Fourth Edition. Illustrated by Wbib. 

„ Adventnree in Anstralia, or The Wandekings of Captain 
Sfenoeb in The BubH and t^ Wildb. Third Edition. 

,, The African Wanderers, or Thb Wandebinob of Gablob 
AND Antonio; embracing interesting Descriptions of 
the Manners and Customs of the Western Tribes, 
and the Natural Productions of the Country. Fifth 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 

little May's Friends, or Countbt Pets and Pastimes. By 
Annie Whittbm. Illustrated by Harrison Weir. 

Louisa Broadhuist; or First Experiences. By A. M. 
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I%ree SkaXUngs imd Sixpence each — continued. 

Ky Sehool Bayi in Purii. By Mabgabet S. jEumB. With 
DlostratioiiB. Small Post 8to. 

Meadow Lea, or Thb Gipst CniLDBEir. Fcap. Sto. 

Millioent and Her ConsiiM. By the Hon. Adqusta Bbthku.. 
Author of ^ Helen in Switzerland," eto. Second Edition. 



M 



' A capital book for girls. Bri^t, sparkling, and fall of life, yet noTcr 
traDBgreBsing limits of good taste and probabih^." — The Guardian, 

North Pole (The); afd How Cbablds Wilson Discoybred It. By 
the Author of ''Reahne of the Ice King,** &c 

Our Old Uiiele*« Home; and what thb Botb did thebb. By 
Mother Cabbt. With Dlustrations by Walteb Gbanb. 

Bosamond Fane, or thb PsiBoinms of St. James. By Mabt and 
Gathbbinb Lee. Anthora of ^ Lucy's Campaign,*' " The Oak 
Staircase,** &e. Fourth Thousand. 

** The oTentftil story of Charles the Fint*s children, very irell told.*'— 
Athenmum, 

The Triumphs of Steam, or Stobies tbom the Lives of Wait, 
Abkwbioht, aed STBFHENSOii. Fifth Edition. 

The WhispezB of a Shell, or Stobies of the Sea. By Fbancbs 
Fbebliko Bbodbrip. 

Wfld Boses, or Simplb Stobies of Gountby Life. By Fbaeoes 
Fbebuno Bbodbbip. 



Three ShiUinge and Sixpence each. 

Berries and Bloesoms : a Verse Book for Toung People. By T. 
Westwood, Author of " The Quest of the Sangerall." Second 
Edition. Imperial 16mo, price Ss, 6<L 

Catechiffin of the Thirty-Nine Articles of Beligion (A). By J. W. 
Second Edition, Corrected and Enlarged. Cloth. 

Bihle Hlustratioiis, or A Desgbiftion of Manners and Customs 
peculiab to the East. By the Rev. B. H. Dbapbb. Fourth 
Edition. Revised by Dr. I^tto. 

British History Briefly Told (The), and a desobiption of the 
Ancxbnt Customs, Sfobts, and Pabtdieb of the Enousb. 

Claxa Hope, or The Blade and the Eab. By Miss Muneb 
Frontispiece by Birket Fosteb. 
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Three Shillinff$ and Sixpence each — continued. 

Four Seacioiis (The) ; A Short Account of the Structure of Plants, 

heing Four Lectnres written for the Working Men's Institute, 

Pftris. With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 

" Dirtinguished by extreme clearness and teems with information of a 
useful and popular character." — Onardian, 

Family Bible Newly Opened (The); with TJnclb Goodwin's 
Account op rr. By Jbffrbtb Taixor. Fcap. 8to. 

" A very good account of the Sacred Writings, adapted to the tastes, 
feelings, and intelligence of young people.*'— JSdttcationdl Times. 

OlimpBes of Nature, and Objects or Interest described during 
A Visit to the Islb or Wight. By Mrs. Loudon. Forty- 
one Illustrations. ^ 

History of the Bobins (The). By Mrs. Trimmer. In Words of 
One Syllable. Edited by the Rev. Charles Swete, M.A. 

Historical Acting Charades, or Amusements for Winter Etenings 
By the Author of << Cat and Dog,'* etc. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 
** A rare book for Christmas parties, and of practical value."— /I{ii<tra<0<l 
Newi. 

How to be Happy, or Fairt Gifts. 

InfiEuit Amnsements, or How to make a Nursert Happt. With 
Practical Hints on the Moral and Physical Training of Children. 
By W. H. G. Kingston. Post 8vo. 

" We urge parents most strongly to obtain this book forthwith ; we know 
of no book that can compare with it in practical value. Each Chapter 
IS woBTH THE PRICE OF THE BOOK.*' — (htr Owti fireside. 



Letters from Sarawak, addressed to a Child, embracing an 
Account of the Manners, Customs, and Religion of the In- 
habitants of Borneo. By Mrs. M'Douoall. 

Han*8 Boot (The), and other Stories in Words of One Stllable. 
Illustrations by Harrison Weir. 

The Mine, or Subterranean Wonders. An Account of the Opera- 
tions of tbe Miner and the Products of his Labours. 

Might not Bight, or Stories of the DiscovEEr and Conquest 
OF America. 

The Modem Sphinx. A Collection of Enigmas, Charades, Rebuses, 
Double and Triple Acrostics, Anagrams, Logogriphs, 
Metagrams, Verbal Puzzles, Conundrums, etc* Fcap. 8yo, 
price 3«. 6d.; gilt edges, As. 
« A charming book for the long winter jagh.ta."'-Boolueiler, 

Snnbeam : a Fairy Tale. By Mrs. Pietzker. 

Sylvia's New Home, a Story for the Young. By Mrs. J. F. B. 
Firth. 
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Three ShUUnga and Sixpence plain ; Five ShUlinge coloured. 

Bear "King (The) : a Narrative confided to the Marines by Jambs 
GSEBNWOOD. With lUustrationB by Ebnbst Grisbt. Small 4to. 

Buzz a Bnzz, or Thb Bbbs, from the German cf William Buboh. 
By the Author of '' My Bee Book." With 135 lUustrationa. 

Familiar Natural Hiatory. With 42 XllustrationB by Hakrison 
Weir. 

*»♦ Also, in Two VoIb., entitled "British Animals and Birds," 
** Foreign Animals and Birds." 2& each, plain ; 2«. 6d. coloured. 

Old Norse's Book of Rhymes, Jingles, and Ditties. Illustrated 
by G. H. Bennett. Third Edition. Ninety EngravingB. Gilt 
edges. 



Three ShilUnge plain \ Four Shillings and Six^pence 

coloured, gilt edges. 

Mamma's Morning GosslpB, or Little Bits fob Littlb Birds. 

Being Easy Lessons for One Month in Words of One Syllable, 
and a Story to read for each Week. With 50 lllufitrations. 



Three SJiUlings, or gilt edges^ Three and Sixpence. 

Our Soldiers, or Anbgdotbs of the Campaigns and Gaujlnt 
Deeds of the British Army during the Reign of Her 
Majesty Queen Viotoiua. By W. H. G. Kingston. With 
Frontispiece. New and Revised Edition. Eighth Thousand. 
With an account of the Abyssinian Expedition. Fcap. 8yo. 

Our Sailors, or Anecdotes of the Engagements and Gallant 
Deeds of the British Navy. With Frontispiece. New 
and Revised Edition. Eighth Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. 

« These volumes abundantlv prove that both our officers and men in the 
Armv and Navy have been found as ready as ever to dare and to do as 
was dared and done of yoie, when led by a Nelson or a Wellington." 

Lucy's Campaign: a Story of Adventure. By Mary and 
Caisebine Lee. Fcap. 8vo. Gilt edges. 

Fruits of Enterprise, exhibited in the Tbayels of Belzoni in 
Egypt and Ncbia. Fourteenth Edition. With Six Engravings 
by BiBKET FosTEB. Price 3«. 
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Two Shillings and Sixpence plain^ or Three Shillings and 
Sixpence coloured and gilt edges. Super Royal \^mo, cloth 
eleganlj teith Illustrations by various artists. 

AdTentoTM and Experiences of Biddy Dorking and of the Fat 
Frog. Edited by Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

Alice and Beatrice. By Grandmamma. 

Amy's Wish, and What Game of It : a Fairy Tale. 

Animals and their Social Powers. By Maby Turner- Akdbewes. 

CSat and Dog, or Memoirs of Puss and the Captain. Illustrated 
by Weir. Tenth Edition. 

Crib and Fly: a Tale of Two Terriers. 

Discontented Children (The), and how thst were Cured. By M. 
and E. Kirbt. Third Edition. 

Doll and Her Friends (The), or Memoirs of the Ladt Seraphina. 
By the Author of '* Cat and Dog." Fifth Edition. 

Early Dawn (The), or Stories to Think abodt. Second Edition. 

Faixy Gifts, or A Wallet of Wonders. By Katherinb Knox, 
Author of "Father Time's Story Book." 

Faithful Hound (The) : a Story in Verse, founded on Fact. By 
Ladt Thomas. Imperial 16mo. 

Funny Fables for Little Folks. Second Edition. 
Fun and Earnest, or Rhtmes wtfh Reason. By D'Arot W. 
Thompson. Illustrated by Charles Bennett. Imperial 16mo. 

Oerty and Hay. Fourth Edition. 

" A charminff book for children. Though the story is tall of fun, the 
moral is never lost sight oV'^Literary Churchman, 

By the same Author, 
Children of the Parsonage. 

Oranny*s Story Box. New Edition. With 20 Engravings. 

Our White Violet. Fifth Thousand. 

Sunny Days, or A Month at the Great Stowb. 

The New Baby. 

Jack Frost and Betty Snow ; with other Tales for Wintry Nights 
and Rainy Days. Third Edition. 

Julia IWftltland, or, Pride goes before a Fall. Bt M. and E. 

EiRBT. 

Little Child*s Fable Book. Arranged Progressiyely in One, Two 
and Three Syllables. 16 Page Illustrations. 4«. 6d, coloured, 
gilt edges. 
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Two ShiBings and Sixpence each — continued. 

Lost in the Jangle; A Talb of the Indian Mutikt. By 
Adodsta Mabktat. 

Our Home in the Hazsh Land, •r Datb of Auld Lako SrNs. 
By E. L. F. 

Meptone: or The ATm)BZ0GBAPHT of a Newfoundland Doo. 

Odd Stories about Animals: told in Short and Easy Words. 

Tiny Stories for Tiny Readers in Tiny Words. With Twelye 
Illustrations by Weib. Fourth Edition. 

Trottie*s Story Book: True Tales in Short Words and Large 
Type. Fifth Edition. Eight Dlustrations by Wbib. 

Tuppy, or The Autobioobapht of a Donket. Illustrated by 
Habrison Weib. Fourth Edition. 



Korzis (Emilia llarryat) A Week by Themselves. 

By the same Author, 



Seaside Home. 
Snowed Up. 
Stolen Cherries. 
What became of Tommy. 



Adrift on the Sea. 
Children's Fio-Nio (The> 
OeofiEry's Great Fault. 
Harry at School. 
Paul Howard^B Captivity. 

Scripture Histories for Little Children. With Sixteen Illustrations 
by John Gilbebt. 

Contents : — The History of Joseph — History of Moses — History 
of our Saviour— The Miracles of Christ. 

Sold separately 6dl eachy plain ; I«. coloured. 

Story of Jack and the Giants. With Thirty-five Illustrations by 
RiOHABD Doyle. 

Stories of Julian and His FlayfellowB. Written by his Mamma. 

Tales from Catland. Dedicated to the Young Kittens of England. 

By an Old Tabbt. Illustrated by H. Weib. Seventh 
Thousand. 

Talking Bird (The), or The LrrrLE Qibl who knew what was 
GOING to happen. By M. and E. Eibbt. Second Edition. 

Ten of Them, or The Children op Danehubst, By Mrs. R. M. 
Bray. 

*' Those Unlucky Twins!" By A. Ltsteb. 

The Secret of Wrexford, or Stella Desmond's Secbbt. By 
Ebtheb Carr, Author of <<Madelon." 

Tittle Tattle; and other Stories for Children. By the Author of 
"Little Tales for Tiny Tots," etc. 
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Two SMllings and Sixpence, with UltcetrationSy cloth 
elegant, or with gilt edges, Three Shillings. 

A Child^B Inflmence, or Kathleen and her Gseat Uncle. Bj 
Lisa Logktsb. Fcap. 8yo. 

** It shows how great is the power of a loving child to influence her 
•eniors."— Wegtem Homing yews. 

AdYentnres of Ewei, the Chinese Oirl. By the Author of "Little 
Lisette," "Clement's Trial and Victory," etc. 

Bertrand Da Queedin, the Hero of Brittany. By Emilb db 
BoNNECHOBB. Translated by Makgarkt S. Jbune. 

"The high tone of feeling with which it is written makee it speciallT 
valuable as aa educational book, taking education in the sense of formation 
of character. All boys will enjoy it for the scenes of adventure and hero- 
ism through which it leads them." — Idterary Churchman, 

Comer Cottage, and Its Inmates, or Trust in God. By Frances 
Osborne. 

Father Time's Story Book for the Little Ones. By Kathleen 
Enoz, Author of " Fairy Gifts," &c. 
M Charmingly and impressively told."— ^rf Journal. 

From Feasant to Frinoe, or The Life of Alezandee Prince 
MBNSGHiKOTr. From the Russian by Madame Pibtzkbb. 

** A charming Bussian tale, tracing the steps of Menschikoff from the 
time of his being a poor lad, to his exaltation under Peter the Great."— 
Daily Jteview, 

William Allair, or Running awat to Sea. By Mrs. H. Wood, 
Author of " The Ghannings,*' etc. 

"There is a fisiscination about Mrs. Wood's writings from which neither 
old nor young can escape."— ^^U**. MMtenger. 

Dayenport's (Mrs.) Constanoe and Nellie, or The Lost Will. 
„ Our Birthdays, and How to Iicfroye them. 
„ The Happy Holidays, or Brothers and Sistbrs at Homb. 
„ The HoUdays Abroad, or Right at Last. 



Two Shillings and Siocpence each. 

The Book of Bemembrance for evert Dat ik the Year. 
With blank spaces for recording Weddings, Birthdays, &o. 
With Oxford Border Printed in Red. Gilt edges. 

Children of the Olden Time. By the Author of <' A Trap to Catch 
a Sunbeam.** 27 Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 

The Boy's Own Toy Maker: a Practical Dlustrated Guide to the 
useful employment of Leisure Hours. By E. Landelu. Witb 
Two Hundred Outs. Ninth Edition. Royal 16mo. 

** a new and valuable form of endless amusement." — Noneonformitt. 

"We recommend it to all who have children tol>e instructed and 
amused.'* — JSeonomiat. 
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Two Shillings and Sixpence each — continued. 

The Seasons; a Poem by the Rev. 0. Raymond, LL.B., Author of 
** The Art of Fishing on the principle of ayoiding cruelty," 
" Paradise,"^ and other Poems. Foolscap Octavo, with Four 
IlluRtrations. Price 28. 6d. 

Spring Time; or, Words in Season. A Book for Girls. By 
Sidney Coz. Third Edition. Small Post 8vo, price 2s, Qd. 

The Girl's Own Toy Maker, and Book of Recreation. By E. 
and A. Landellb. Sixth Edition. With 200 Illustrations. 
" A perfect mafnzine of information.'*— i//i««(rated lieiot of the World, 



COMICAL PICTURE BOOKS. 

Uniform in Size with "The Struwwelpeter.'* 

Two Shillings and Sixpence each, with Sixteen large 
Coloured Plates, fancy hoards; or mounted on cloth^ One 

Shilling extra. 

Loves of Tom Tucker and Little Bo-Peep. Written and Illus- 
trated by Thoma.8 Hood. 

Spectropia, or Subpbising Spectral Illusions, showing Ghosts 
everywhere, and of any Colour, By J. H. Brown. Fifth 
Edition. 

" One of the best toy books we have BeeB..**-^AtkefUBUfn. [ S'etoa. 

" The illusions are founded on true scientific principles." — ChemieaL 

tfpside Down : a Series of Amusing Pictures from Sketches by the 
late W. McCoNNELL, with Verses by Thomas Hood. 
" Ludicrous and amxkaing.^*— Illustrated Timet. 



Two Shillings, cloth elegant, with Illustratiotis, or with 
coloured plates, gilt edges, Three Shillings, 

Fanny and Her Slanuna, or East Lessons for Children. 

Good in Everything, or The Earlt History of Gilbert 
Harland. By Mrs. Babwell. Second Edition. 

In&ntine Knowledge : a Spelling and Reading Book on a Popular 
•Plan.* Tenth Edition. 

Little Lessons for Little Learners, in Words of One Syllable. By 
Mrs. Barwell. Eleventh Edition. 

Mamma's Bible Stories, for her Little Boys and Girls. 

Seventeenth Edition. 
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Two Shi flings ecuJi— continued. 

Kamnia*! Bible Stories (A Sequel to). Sixth Edition. 
HamiiiA's LesBons, fob heb Littlb Bots and Girls. 16tli Edition. 
Silver Swan (The) : a Fairy Tale. By MadaiA db Chatblain. 
niustratea by John Lbkgh. 

Talea of School life. By Aoinss Loudon. Illastrations by 
Absolon. Second Edition. Royal 16mo. 

Wonden of Home, in Eleven Stories (The). By Gbandfathbb 
Gbbt. Fourth Edition. Boyal 16mo. 

Two Shillings each, 

Asem, the Man Hater: An Eastern Tale. By Ouyeb Goldsmith 
Illustrated. 4to. 



GoBfeBBians of a Lost Dog (The). Reported by her Mistress, 
Fbancbs Poweb Gobbb. With a Photograph of the Dog from 
Life, by Fbank Habs. Super-royal 16mo. 

ninstrated Paper Model Maker. By E. Landells. 

Rhymes and Pictures about Bbbad, Tea, Suoab, Cotton, Goals, 
AND Gold. By William Nbwman. Seyenty-two Illustrations. 
Price 2«. plcUn ; Ss, ^d cohured. 

*^* Each Subject may be had separately. 6d. plain; Is. coloured, 

Sunday Evenings with Sophia, or Littlb Talks on Gbbat 
Subjects. Fcap. 8yo. 

Home Amusements: a Choice Collection of Riddles, Charades, 
Conundrums, Parlour Gkunes, and Forfeits. 

How to Make Dolls' Fnmitnre and to Fubnish a Doll's House. 
With 70 Illustrations. Small 4to, price 2s. 

Eiej to Knowledge, or Thinos in Common Ubb simflt and 
SHOBTLT explained. Thirteenth Edition. 

Scenes of Animal Life and Character, tbom Natube and 
Recollection. In Twenty Plates. By J. B. 4to, fancy boards. 

The Surprising Adventures of the Clumsy Boy Crusoe. By 
Chablbs H. Ross. With Twenty-three Coloured Dlustrations. 

The Remarkable History of the House that Jack Built. Illus- 
trated and Illuminated by the Son of a Genius. Coloured. 

The Young Vocalist : a Collection of Twelve Songs, each with an 
Accompaniment for the Pianoforte, selected from Mozart, Weber, 
Mendelssohn, Spohr, etc. By Mrs. Mounoet Babtholomew, 
Associate of the Philharmonic Society. 4to, price 2s, imitation 
cloth ; or Ss. 6<L bound in extra cloth^ gilt edges. 
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One Shilling and Sia^ence each, cloth elegant, tvith 

lUustrations. 

Always Happy, or Anbodotbs of Felix and his Sister Serena. 

Angelo; or, The Pine Forest in the Alps. By GeraIdine 
E. Jewsburt. Ulnstrated by John Absolon. Hoyal 16iuo. 
Fifth Thousand. New and Cheaper Edition. 

Among the Brigands, and other Tales of Adventure. By Mrs. 

BOWSN. 

Animal Histories. The Doo. 

Animal Histories. The Robins and Mouse. 

Brave Nelly; or, Weak Hands and a Wiluno Heart. By 
M. E. B. Third Thousand. 

Christian Elliott, or Mrs. Danyer's Prize. 

Featherland; or, How the Birds Lived at Greenlawn. By 
G. M. Fbnn. Illustrated, F. W. Keyl, &c. Royal 16mo. 
Fourth Thousand. New and Cheaper Edition, 

Female Christian Kames, and their Tbaohings. By Mrs. 
Bromfield. Gilt edges. 

Grandmamma's Belies, and her Stories about them. By E. E. 
BowBN. Author of "Jack the Conqueror," "Dick and his 
Donkey," ** Robin's Christmas Eve," etc. 

Holiday Tales. By Florence Wilsk>rd. Author of "Nigel 
Bartram's Ideal," etc. 

Hnmble life: a Tale of Humble Homes. By the Author of 
" Gerty and May," &c. Illustrated by T. C. Collins. 

Kingston's (W. H. O.) Child of the Wreck : or. The Loss of 
THE KoTAL George. Illustrated by H. W. Petherick. 

-; Heroic Wife (The); or, The Adventures op 

A Family on the Banks of the Amazon. Illustrated by 
H. W. Petherick. Fourth Thousand. 

Lady Stoddart's Scottish Tales. 

Lee's (Mrs. B.) Flaying at Settlers; or. The Faooot House. 
Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert. Royal 16mo. Fourth 
Thousand. New and Cheaper Edition, 

Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Doings 

oi Animals. With Illustrations by J. W. Archer. New and 
Cheaper Edition. 

little Lisette, the Orphan of Alsace. By M. E. B., Author of 
'* Clement's Trial and Victory," &c. Fourth Thousand. 
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One Shilling and Sixpence each — continued. 

Little Boebnok (The), from the German. Illustrated by Losson. 
Fancy boards (2«. coloured). 

Live Toys ; or, Anecdotes of ocr Fouh-legged and otheb Pets. 
By Emma Davbnpobt. Illustrated by Harrison Weir. New 
and Cheaper Edition. 

Long Evenings ; or, Stories for my Little Friends. By Emilia 
Marryatt. Illustrated by John Absolon. New and Cheaper 
Edition. 

Poetry and Nature. Short Poems and Trimmer's Introduction. 

Tales for Boys. Harry's Holiday, and Never Wrong. 

Tales for Girls. Mrs. Leicester's School, and Right and Wrong. 

The Three Wishes. By M. E. B. Royal I6mo. 

Trimmer's (Mis.) New Testament Lessons. With 40 Engravings. 

Wrecked, Not Lost; or The Pilot and ms Companions. By the 
Hon. Mrs. Dundas. 



THE FAVOURITE LIBRARY. 

One Shilling each, cloth elegant, or, the set in neat Box, 15s, 

A Series of Works for the Young; each Volume with an Illustra- 
tion by a well-known Artist. 

1. The Eskdale Herd Boy. By Lady Stoddart. 

2. Mrs. Leicester's School. By Charles and Mary Lamb. 
8. The History of The Bobins. By Mrs. Trimmer. 

4. Memoir of Bob, The Spotted Terrier. 

5. Keeper's Travels in Search of His Master. 

6. The Scottish Orphans. By Lady Stoddart. 

7. Never Wrone; or, the Young Disputant ; & It was only in Fun. 

8. The Life and Perambulations of a Mouse. 

9. Easy Introduction to Knowledge of Nature. By Mrs. Trimmer. 

10. Right and Wrong. By the Author of "Always Happy." 

11. Harry's Holiday. By Jefferys Taylor. 

12. Short Poems and Hymns for Children. 

TTie above may be had. Two Volumes bound in One, at Is. Gd. each. 

Also One Shilling each in various bindings. 

Johnny Miller ; or Truth and Perseverance. By Felix Weiss, 
Price Is. 

Hand Shadows, to be thrown upon the Wall. By Henry Bursill. 
First and Second Series, each containing Sixteen Original 
Designs. New Edition. 4to, price Is. plain, Is, 6dL coloured. 
" Unobmmoniy clevei>-some wonderltil effects are produced.**— 7%« Press. 
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Nine lives of a Gat (The) : a Tale of Wonder. Written and Illns- 
trated by G. H. Benioett. Twenty-fonr Coloured ICngraTings, 
sewed, price It. 

" Ridi in the quaint humour and fancj that a man of genius knows how 
to spare for the enlivenment of children."— ^aminer. 

Primrose Pilgrimage (The) : a Woodland Story. By M. Bbtham 
Edwards. Illustrated by Maoquoid. Price Is. 

** One of tiie best books of children's verse that has appeared sinoe the 
early days of Mary KowiU.**-^IfoneonforfnUt, 

Short and Simple Prayers, with Hymns, for the use of Children. 
Sixteenth Thousand. Price Is. 



DUEABLE NURSERY BOOKS. 
Mounted an cloth with coloured plates, One Shilling each. 



1. Alphabet ov Goodt Two 

Shoes. 

2. Cinderella. 
3 Cock Robdt. 

4. CouKTSHiP OF Jenny Wren. 

5. Dame Trot and Her Cat. 

6. Histort or an Apple Pes. 

7. House that Jack Built. 



8. Little Rhtkes for Little 

Folks. 

9. Mother Hxtbbard. 

10. Monkey's Frouc. 

11. Puss IN Boots. 

12. Old Woman and her Pig. 
18. Tommy Trip's Museum of 

Birds. 



The GowBUp. Is. plains Is. 6d. I The Daisy. Is. plain! Is. Gd. 
coloured. I coloured. 

The Anetralian Babee in the Wood : a True Story told in Rhyme 
for the Young. Price Is. boards, Is. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 



Price Sixpence each, Plain ; One ShUling, coloured. 



Illustrated by Harrison 
Weir. 



1. British Animals. Ist Series. 

2. British Animals. 2nd Series. 
8. British Birds. 

4. Foreign Animals. 1st Series. 

5. Foreign Animals. 2nd Series. 

6. Foreign Birds. 

7. The Farm and its Scenes. 

8. The diverting history of John Oilpin. 

9. The Peacock at home, and Butterfly's BalL 

10. History of Jose]^ ) 

11. History of Moses. I Illustrated by John 

12. Life of oar Saviour. ( Gilbert. 
18. Miracles of Christ I 
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By tiia Aathor of ** The Four Seasons.*' 
FronUspiece by SiB W. Caloott, R.iu Snper Royal 16iuo. 
|iriM 1j. sewed. 

By tlie Same Anthor. 

How IbeotiiM a GorwnaaL 3rd Edit. 2$. cloth ; 2«. Gd., gilt edges. 

Ky PMtty Pom. With Frontispiece. Priee Bd. 

Th« Offiiatal Spuvow: aTmeStory. Fifth Edition, price 6<f. 

Th« Adrvatnrei of a Batteifly. From the French of P. J. Stahl. 
Seven EngraTings. Price Sd. 

The HftTO that Found hio Way Home. From the French of P. J. 
Stahl. Seoond Edition. Price 6d 



WORKS FOB DISTRIBUTION. 

A Woman'o Secret ; or. How to Maks Homb Happt. Thirty-third 
Thousand. 18mo, price 6dL 

By the same Author, uniform in size and price. 

Wonkaa*o Work ; or, How bhi can Help thb Sick. 19th Thousand. 

A Chapter of AeddentB ; or, Thb Mother's Assistant in Cases of 
Burns, Scalds, Cuts, &c. Ninth Thousand. 

Pay to-day, Tnut to-morrow ; illustrating the Evils of the Tally 
System. 7th Thousand. 

KnxMry Work ; or, Hannah Baker's First Place. Fifth Thousand. 

The Gook and the Boctor; or, Cheap Recipes and Useful 
Remedies. Selected from the three first books. Price 2dL 

Home Bifficnltieflu A Few Words on the Servant Question. 4d. 

Family Prayen for Cottage Homes, with Passages from the 
Scriptures. "Sevr Edition. Price 2d. 



^bnoAiaml Moth. 

HISTOET. 

Britannia : a Collection of the Principal Passages in Ltitin Authors 
that refer to this Island, with Vocabulary and Notes. By 
T. S. Cayzbr. Illustrated with a Map and 29 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 

True Stories from Ancient History, chronologically arranged from 
the Qreation of the World to the Death of Charlemagne, 
Twelfth Edition. 12mo, 5s. cloth. 
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Mn. Trimmer's Comciae HiBtory of England, reyised and brought 
down to the present Time. By Mrs. Milnbb. With Portraits 
of the Sovereigns. 5«. cloth. 

ShymoB of Bqyalty : the History of England in Verse, from the ' 
Norman Conquest to the reign of Victoria ; with a summary 
of the leading events in each reign. Fcap. 8to. 2«. cloth, 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Be-iflsue of 
Pictorial Geography, for the Instniotion of Young Children. 

Price Is. 6d. ; mounted on rollers Ss. 6d. 

'* A pretty and picturesque wall chart ... It forms an excellent intro- 
duction to the study of maps.*' — School Board Chronicle. 

*'Ayery good picture ma.'^**-' Educational Record, 

"Admirably suited for teaching- the meaning of common geographical 
terms.'*— ScAooJ Qtuurdian. 

The First Book of Geography ; specially adapted as a Text Book 
for Beginners. By Hugo Kbid. Fourth Edition, revised. 
18mO; \8, sewed. 

" One of the most sensible little books tfn the subject of Geography we 
have met with." — Educational Iime». 

Ganltier's Familiar G^graphy. With a concise Treatise on the 
Artificial Sphere, and two coloured Maps, illustrative of the 
principal Geographical Terms. Sixteenth Edition. 16mo, Ss. 
cloth. 

Batler's Outline Maps, and Key, or Geographical Ain> Bioosa- 
rmOAL ExEBCiSES; with a Set of Coloured Outline Maps, designed 
for the use of Young Persons. By the late William Butleb. 
Enlarged hy the Author's Son, J. 0. Butleb. Thirty-sixth 
Edition. Revised 48. 

Tabular Yieiira of the Geography and Sacred History of Pales- 
tine, Ain) OF THE Travels of St. Paulji Intended for Pupil 
Teachers, and others engaged in Class Teaching. By A. T. 
White. Oblong 8vo, price la. sewed. 



GRAMMAR, &c. 

A Compendious Orammar, and Philological Haitd-Book of the 
English Language, for the use of Schools and Candidates for 
the Army and Civil Service Examinations. By John George 
CoLQUHOUN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth 28, 6d. 

**■ A real and very useful accession to the list of English manuals." — 
Bdueationat Titnea. 

" We are not acquainted with any single volume that in such a small 
compass contains so much useful information." — Scholastic Register. 

" Just the book we should like to see in Training Ck>lleges, and placed in 
the hands of Pupil Teachers." — National Schoolmaster. 

Darnell, O. Ghranunar made Intelligible to Children. New 
and Revised Edition. Price Is, cloth. 
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Darnell, T. Pundng SImpUfled : an Introdnction and Companion 
to all Orammars; consisting of Short and Easy Rnles, with 
Parsing Lessons to each. Fourth Edition. Price Is. cloth. 

Lovechilds, Un. The Ghild'a Oraminar. 50th Edition. 18mo, 
9d, cloth. 

A Word to the Wise, or Hnrrs on thb Gubbestt Impbofbietibs 

OF EXFBS88ION IN WbITINO AND SpEAKINO. By PaBBT 

GwTNNB. Thirteenth Thousand, 18mo, price 6<L sewed; or 
Is, cloth, gilt edges. 
** AH who wish to mind ibeir f^s and ^t shovld consult thu Uttle Yolume." 

^ewtlemat^'a Magazine. 

"Barry HawkiiiB'e H~Book; showing how he learned to aspirate 
his H's. Frontispiece by H« Weib. Third Edition. Super- 
royal 16mo, price 6<L 

** No fEumhr or 8choohtM>m witibin, or indeed beyond, the sound of Bow 
bells, should be without this merry mamxal.*'^-Art Journal. 

The Prince of Wales's Primer. With 840 Illustrations by 
J..61LBBBT. New Edition, price Qd. 

Darnell's Shori; and Certain Bead to Beading. Price 6dl cloth. 

The Modem British Plntareh, or Lttes of Men distinouishbd 

IN THE BEGENT HiSTOBY OF OtIB COUNTBT FOB THEIB TALENTS, 

ViBruES, AND Achievements. By W. 0. Taylob, LL.D. 12mo. 
• Second Thousand. 45. %d. ; or 5«. gilt edges. 

Erery-Day Things, or Useful Knowledge BESPEcnNa the pbin- 
ciPAL Animal^ Ybobtablb, and Minebal Substances in 
COMMON USB. Second Edition, revised. 18mo, Is, Qd. cloth. 
A little encyolopeedia of useful knowledge, deserving a plaoe in every 

•!_ i-t r«t T3 tt . •nr • 



<( 



juvenile Ubnxj.**— Evangelical Magazine. 



ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. 

Darnell, O. Arithmetio made Intelligible to Children. Price 
Is, Qd. cloth. 

Cayzer, T. S. One Thonsand Arithmetical Testa, or The 

Examinee's Assistant. Specially adapted, by a novel arrange- 
ment of the subject, for Examination Purposes, but also suited 
for general use in Schools. By T. S. Gatzeb, Head Master of 
Queen Elizabeth's Hospital, Bristol. Seventh Edition, with 
a complete set of Examples and Models of Work. Price Is, Od, 
Answers Is, 6d, 

Key mth Solutions of all the Examples in the One Thousand 
Arithmetical Tests. By Thomas S. Gatzeb. Price 4<. 6fi^. 

cloth. The Answers only, price Is. 6d. cloth. 

One Thousand Algebraical Tests; on the same plan. Third 
Edition. 8vo, price 2s, 6(1 doth. 

\* Answers to the Algebraical Tests, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 



1 
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Theory and Fmotloe of tbe Mftilo System of Weights and 
DSearareg. By Profesior Lbonb Levi, F.S.A., F.B.S. Third 
Edition. Sewed Is. 

The Bnentials of Geometry, Plane and Solid, as taught in Ger- 
many and France. For Students preparing for examination, 
Cadets in Naral and Military Schools, Technical Classes, &q. 
By J. R. MoEELL, formerly one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of 
Schools. With numerous Diagrams. Price 2«., cloth. 

NEEDLEWORK, &c., as required by the New Code. 

Plain Needlework arranged in Six Standards, with Hints for 
the Management of Classes, and Appendix on Simultaneous 
Teaching. By the Examiner of Needlework to the School 
Board for London. Thirteenth Thousand. Price 6d. 

Plain Knitting and Mending arranged in Six Standards, with 
Diagrams. By the author of *^ Plain Needle work.*' Seventh 
Thousand. Price 6d, 

New Work hy the author of " Plain Needlework^* ^. 

Plain Gutting Oat for Standards IV., V., and YI., as now required 
by the Government Educational Department. Adapted to 
the principles of Elementary Geometry. Price Is. 

A set of the Diagrams referred to in the book may be bad separately, 
printed on stout paper and enclosed in an envelope. Price Is. 



♦ « 



These works are recommended in the published Code of the 
Educational Department, 



Artizan Cookery and How to Teach it. By a Pupil of the 
National Training School for Cookery, South Kensington. 
Sewed, price 6d. 

ELEMENTARY FRENCH and GERMAN WORKS. 

Le Babillard : an Amusing Introduction to the French Language, 

By a French Ladt Ninth Edition. 16 Plates. 28, cloth. 
Les Jennes Narrateurs, ou Pettm Contes Moraux. With a Key 

to the difficult Words and Phrases. Third Edition. 18mo, 

2s, cloth. 
•* Written in pure and easy French."— Jfomtn^ Post. 
The PiotoriaJ French Grammar. For the use of Children. By 

lilARiN DB LA VoTB. With 80 Blustrations. Royal 16mo, 

price \s. 6d. cloth. 
Bowbotham's New and Easy Method of Learning the French 

Genders. New Edition. 6d. 
Bellenger's French Word and Phrase Book ; containing a select 

Vocabulary and Dialogues. New Edition. Price U, 

Dex Schwatzer, or Thb Prattler. An Amusing Litroduction to 
the German Language. Sixteen Illustrations. Price 2s. cloth. 
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GEORGE DARNELL'S 

COPY BOOKS. 

ADAPTED TO THE NEW CODE. 
A niOBT AVD CSBTAnr BOAD TO A GOOD HAHD-WBITIKG. 

LARGE POST, 16 Not, Fnc^ (Ml Each. 

Being » Series of SIXTEEN COPT BOOKS, by Gbobok Dabnixi^ 
the first ten of which haye on every alternate line appropriate and 
carefully written copies in Pencil-coloured Ink, to be first written 
over and then imitated, the remaining numbers haying Black 
Head-lines for imitation only, thb wholb gradcallt advaitoino 

IBOM A SDCPLB ITHOKX TO A BUPSSIOB SMALL HAND. 



A 8UBE OBIBE TO A GOOD HAKD-WJUTIKG. 

A Series of TWENTY-FOUR COPY BOOKS on a similar plan. 

OBLONG FOOLSCAP. 2i Nob, Price Sd. each, green covers. 

Or on superior paper, marble coyers, price 4d. each. 



UNiVEF^SAL COPY BOOKS, 

A Series of Sixteen Copy Books, on the same Plan. 
FOOLSCAP 4to. Price 2d, each. 



TAKUfff TAIES FOR COTTA&E HOMES. 

In Plain Language and Large Type. Edited by W. H. G. Kingston. 
With Engrayings. Crown 8yo, price id 

1. The BCiller of Hillbrook: a Rusal Tale. 

2. Tom Tmeman, a Sailor in a Merohantuan. 
8. Miohael Hale and his Family in Canada. 

4. John Armstrong, The Soldier. 

5. Joseph Budge, The Australian Shepherd. 

6. life Underground; or, Dick the Colliery Hot. 

7. Life on the Coast ; or, The Little Fisher Girl. 

8. Adventnres of Two Orphans in London. 

9. Early Days on Board a Man- of -War. 

10. Walter the Foundling : a Tale of Olden Tibies. 

11. The Tenants of Sunnyside Farm. 

12. Holm^ood ; or. The New Zealand Settler. 

These Tales may also be had in Four yolumes. Price Is. 6dl each, 
or 2 yols. cloth, extra, Ss. Qd. each. 
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